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Getting Textile Mill Heat | If already equipped with modern humidifiers, ade- 


quate in capacity, your mill may secure these added 
Out of Its Own Way 


advantages of cooling, greater uniformity and better 


- The mechanical heat which every textile mill gener- production at not too great an expense. 


ates, instead of being tolerated, should be put to work. ee Sh : ; 
Chey hinge on getting rid of the mechanically made 
It should be made to get out of its own way. ‘This Wee Gan 
heat, not in a hit or miss fashion—but automatically 
can be done. One way, and an inexpensive way, too, eS Le a 
and tied in with the humidity control. 
is to make it evaporate more water. 


A ParkSpray Automatic Airchanger equipment does 
Evaporating more water—and the forcing in ot 
| this for textile plants—-with these results: 
more air to absorb it—helps to neutralize the heat 
generated. Cooler and more comfortable working conditions. 
lemperature more uniform. 
The ParkSpray Automatic Airchanger is a system of 
| Humidity more uniform. 
combined control of humidifiers and ventilation. It : 
Less illness. 
balances Air Change with Evaporation—automatically. 
| More production. 


Automatic control of Air Change, combined with Lower costs of production. 


and made a part of automatic control of the humidi- 
7 You would hardly believe to what extent the tem- 
fiers, produces the greatest possible cooling effect that ee a : 
: peratures of Spinning Rooms can be reduced by this 
evaporation of water can bring about;—-and without 3 
method. And so, better working conditions. Better 
sacrificing that relative humidity needed for best man- : 
3 for the help. Better for Production. Better for the 
ufacturing conditions. 
buildings. better for you. 
The advantages of Central Station Air Conditioning : 
Central Station Advantages 


are possible for the textile plant at a much less installa- 


tion and operating cost. At Much Less Cost 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


~ | Gives capital, number of ma- 


SPINNING 
| RINGS 


product and telephone number, 
{DIRECTORY | of every Southern Cotton Mill. 


Po Clark’s Code Word Index. 

Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 


Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 


Nothing but Rings 
Everything in Rings | 


When a shop makes nothing but rings for 59 years and 
comes to be the world's largest exclusive ring-maker, 


their rings must have some definite superiority which the Mills and in the pocket of every 
test of the years has established. Rings are notaside-line | Salesman who travels this territory. 
with _— are the “whole works.'' For superior ring . 
service, standardize on DIAMOND FINISH. Orders Filled Promptly 
| Price $2.00 


Whitinsville 95) | Clark Publishing Co. 


tendents, kind of power used, © 


|| Also contains sections: “Hints 


SPINNING RING CO. ” Charlotte, N. C. 


Wrap Your Product Cotton! 


You will be interested in the following specially prepared 
fabrics equally adaptable for roll or bale goods: 


Style 8225 to replace 7 oz. or 8 oz. burlap. 


Style 8226 to replace 10 oz. burlap. 


You will be pleased.—Your customers will be pleased. 


You can obtain samples and Complete information 
by writing or telephoning 


CALLAWAY MILLS, Inc. 


345 Madison Avenue MURRAY HILL 2-7800 New York 
Representatives 
BOSTON CHICAGO AKRON | ATLANTA 
110 Summer Street 323 So. Franklin St. 1002 Second National Building 1308 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 


984 Drexel Bidg. ; 1302 Syndicte Trust Bidg. 1337 Cincinnati Enquirer Bldg. 
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Accident Prevention in Cotton Mills * 
BY EDWARD B. LANDRY 


Safety Engineer, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


prevention are the same.and we shall now discuss 
these principles. It can be said that there are three 
primary units to any business organization; the manage- 
ment, the supervisory force and the worker. The success 
of the enterprise depends upon the proper relation and 
functioning of each of these units to each other and so 
does accident prevention. | 
-There was a time when safety was considered merely a 
pastime and unfortunately we still find instances where 
the belief is held that safety is merely one of the frills of 
modern production. Regardless of this opinion safety is 


2 gmomere of the industry the principles of accident 


-a vital part of production. Efficient and economical 


operation is accomplished by performance of a given task 
in the best possible way—and the prevention of accidents 
is a by-product. Why is safety efficiency? Because to 
perform work efficiently and economically it is necessary 
to have the proper physical lay-out, the properly trained 


supervisory force, the proper routing of work and the 


proper sequence of work. These same four factors are 
equally essential to the prevention of accidents. Improper 
layout, improperly trained supervisors, improper routing 
and sequence of work spells congestion and delay and 
results in high production costs a portion of which are 
high accident costs. | 

An accident, in its fullest meaning, is a preventable 
occurrence in the ordinary method of performing work 
which may result in personal injury, in damage to mate- 
rials, in injury to equipment, in delay of operation or in 
any combination of these things. The management is 
first and primarily concerned with operating cost and in 
producing the desired quality at the lowest possible unit 
cost; and anything that influences the cost of production 
certainly is of interest to the management. Hence, it 
follows that the prevention of accidents which result 
either in personal injury or in damage to your material 
Or equipment is a function that is essential to the man- 
agement. The management is always seeking ways of 
reducing cost through a reduction in waste and, after all, 
accidents are a form of waste—human waste which re- 
flects itself in a loss of man power, loss of efficiency and 
loss of time. Too often textile organizations fail to ap- 
preciate the fact that accident-prevention work pays large 
dividends and that it does accomplish a reduction in 
production costs. Probably, the most vital thing at this 
time is the cost of your compensation insurance but cer- 
tainly through the medium of accident-prevention work 


“Address before meeting Eastern Carolina Division of Southern 
Textile Association, at Henderson, N. C. 


you will reduce material wastes, reduce injury to equip- 
ment and reduce delay in operation. 

For a safety program to be effective and accomplish 
the desired results it must be solidly backed by the man- 
agement. I cannot emphasize that point too strongly— 
your safety work, to be effective and produce results, 
must be backed one hundred per cent by the management 
and that backing must be just as active as in any other 
phase of production because through the active backing 
of the management only, will it be possible to achieve the 
real, tangible results of active accident prevention work, 
namely, reduced compensation insurance costs, reduced 
waste of material, reduced injury to your equipment and 
reduced delay incurred in operation through accidents. 

Now, to give you in a still more tangible form just 
what results accident-prevention work will accomplish in 
just one of these items—that of compensation insurance 


cost—I know intimately of three textile organizations in 


this State in which the management is solidly behind the 
accident-prevention program. They have treated it as an 
integral part of production and here is the result. Since 
July 1, 1929, when the compensation act went into effect 
one of these companies has reduced its insurance rate 
20.2 per cent; another one has reduced it 19.2 per cent 
and still another one, which in 1929 had extremely bad 
experience, has brought its rate down 6.6 per cent. 
When a management says it has not time to bother 
with accident-prevention work there is something lacking 
and I have not the slightest doubt that other inefficiencies 


exist in their organization. They have failed to realize 


that accident-prevention work is a vital element of pro- 
duction. 


THE OVERSEER’S PART 


Active and effective work in accident prevention must 
move through the regular lines of operating responsibility. 
You cannot hope that an accident-prevention program 
will be effective if it does not start from the top and per- 
meate through the whole organization. It must originate 
with the executives and pass on down through the general 
superintendent and the overseer to the worker. 

You might say that virtually every overseer is in busi- 
ness for himself. He must watch his costs; he must 
watch his production; and he must watch the morale of 
his workers. You might say that he is a self-contained unit 
which is in turn responsible to the operating management. 
If the overseer is held responsible for these various ele- 
ments of production then it follows that he is to be held 
responsible for accident prevention, 

- How does safety affect the worker? We have statcd 
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that the best way of performing a given task is the safe 
way. Therefore, it follows that the same worker is the 
efficient worker. The employee who has the faculty of 
thinking before he acts is that same employee who does 
his Work well and enjoys a marked freedom from personal 
injuries as a result of accidents. 

We have touched lightly upon the relation and signifi- 
cance of accident prevention to the three units of our 
business organization, the management, the supervisor 
and the worker. : 

The entire responsibility of producing results in acci- 
dent prevention rests upon the overseer. The primary 
function of the overseer in accident-prevention work is in 
the capacity of an instructor and setting an example. He 
should know his workers; he should know his men famil- 


iarly enough to know their capacities, to know what they 


are capable of doing and then should gude himself ac- 
cordingly.. An accident is primarily a mistake and mis- 
takes are corrected by instruction. Full and complete 
instructions must be followed up by the wise use of dis- 
cipline. But you cannot be continually firing men be- 
cause they have accidents. 
Your labor turnover would be prohibitive and you would 
certainly affect the efficient operation of your department. 
Therefore, the only reasonable procedure is to take the 
human material you have in hand and by means of in- 
struction train that material to do the work in the effi- 
cient way, the safe way. 

Instruction requires patience. Don’t lose sight of the 
fact that you are dealing with the most complicated and 
sensitive of machines—human beings. You must con- 
tinue to tell a man that which he already has been told 
and which he already knows but doesn’t know well 
enough. To tell an employee to “Be Careful’ is merely 
warning him. What are you warning him against? A 
warning means absolutely nothing if he is not aware of 
the danger. Have you told him how to avoid the acci- 
dent? By merely saying “Be Careful” you assume that 
he knows what the danger is and how it can be avoided. 
The cardinal principle of accident prevention is to assume 
nothing. Make certain. If you are doubtful of the 
hazard of a certain operation then take the ways and 
means of finding the solution to the problem. 


New EMPLOYEES 


What is done with the new employee? Do you merely 
demand technical experience: or do you inquire into this 
employee’s accident record? Having once determined the 
technical qualifications do you merely show this man his 
task or do you make certain that he understands the 
hazards of his work?. Last week’I was in one of the 
large textile organizations in the State, a concern that is 
doing conscientious and effective work in accident pre- 
vention. While I was talking with the personnel man- 
ager on matters of accident prevention the general super- 
intendent came up and entered into the discussion. 
Finally the general superintendent said to the personnel 
manager, “What are you doing to the new employees 
that we hire?” This was the reply, “The very first thing 
I tell that man is that we are striving here to keep our 
accidents at a minimum and the one thing that will fire 
him quicker than anything else is continued carelessness. 
Then I turn him over to the foreman and the foreman 
instructs him in the safe performance of his work.” Gen- 
tlemen, such a procedure cannot help but impress that 
man at the very beginning of his employment that you 
are serious, that you are trying to keep this item of acci- 
dent waste at a minimum. Then the second logical step 
is that the moment he goes to the man under whom he is 


The results are obvious. 
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to work he is instructed in the safe performance of his 
work. 

As a part of this program of instruction it is necessary 
to be continually on the watch for unsafe working condi- 
tions or unsafe practices of the workers. 3 

Of all the industries in this country probably the rail- 
roads as a unit have done more toward effective accident- 
prevention work. The Atlantic Coast Line Railway has 
accomplished remarkable results in accident-prevention. 
They have used with effectiveness this idea—‘Super- 
Vision Prevents Accidents”—in other words, a search 
beyond the obvious in an effort to anticipate the unex- 
pected. That probably has done as much as any other 
one thing to accomplish their remarkable accident record. 


KEEPING EMPLOYEES INTEREST 


The. next problem is, How are you going to maintain 
the interest of your employees in this accident-prevention 
work? I have said that an overseer is an instructor but 
more than that he is the man every employee looks up 
as an example. His attitude is reflected on down to the 
employees. He is a pattern, so to speak; he must be not 
only sold on accident-prevention but he must demonstrate 
it every day and every hour of the day to his employees. 
If you are the overseer of a spinning room and are walk- 


ing down the room and see a bobbin on the floor by the’ 


frames, pick it up. Someone will see you do it. You 
must set a concrete example for your employees; other- 
wise you will not succeed in accident-prevention work. 
Stimulate the interest of your employees by asking for 
their thoughts on certain problems of accident preven- 
tion. You may increase your own knowledge in the first 
place and in the second place you are going to enlist the 
interest of that employee. You have demonstrated your 
interest in safety and you awaken his. 

Oftentimes we lose a very important point in accident- 
prevention work and that is, we neglect to consider the 
relatively unimportant or minor accidents. These small 
injuries very often develop into serious accidents. 
sider every personal injury accident as a potential lia- 
bility case. Consideration in that light cannot help but 
lead to some active and effective work in preventing small 
accidents. Investigate your accidents, no matter how 
small. Ascertain the cause and find out how to prevent 
a recurrence. If it means a change of mechanical equip- 
ment or the installation of a safeguard, then the problem 
is easy. If it is the human side, then the problem is a 
little more difficult. Mills that have made considerable 
progress in accident-prevention work have followed the 
exacting procedure of investigating all injuries. The 
management insists that the department head turn in a 


report on the accidents that occur in his department, out- 


lining two things—the cause of the accident and how it 
can be prevented. | 

No business organization would attempt to operate 
without production records. Records are the yardstick 
by which business progress is measured from year to year. 
How. can you ever hope to carry on effective accident- 
prevention work if you do not have records to base your 
future action upon? How are you going to know what 
is happening, where it is happening and how it is hap- 
pening unless you have accident records to give you that 
very information? 

REBATES 


Here in the State of North Carolina you are allowed a 
rebate on your compensation insurance for carrying out 
certain requirements pertaining to safety organizations. 
Too often the only objective in mind is to get that rebate, 
regardless of how or what method you use. The com- 
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pany that merely has that object in view certainly - is 
losing an effective weapon in accident-prevention work. 
The periodic meetings, as outlined by the safety organi- 
zation standards, should accomplish a real purpose. Too 
often men are inclined to believe that the safety meeting 
is a good chance to get away from the department and 
to sit down for a smoke and tell stories. 
of the meeting is entirely overlooked. Everyone seems 
prone to forget that this is primarily a means of discuss- 
ing the. accident-prevention problems in your mill. [| 
have made the statement that accident-prevention is a 
function of the management. I want to follow that 
through by saying that the active operating head of your 
mill should be the one to conduct these safety meetings. 
Accident-prevention, to be effective, must follow the 
same line of responsibility as does the production. 

Although statistics point out that the vast majority of 
accidents are of a non-mechanical nature and hence our 
problem is essentially one of education, there is, never- 
theless, the need of a periodic check-up on the physical 
conditions of the plant. ‘These inspections must be made 
thoroughly and every condition which has the slightest 
accident possibility should be corrected. Discuss these 
reports at the safety meeting. 

Take your accident records and discuss them; find out 
how the accidents hpapened and what the proposed rem- 
edy has been. Oftentimes it is effective to have the in- 
jured employee attend the meeting in order that you may 
question him and get his side of the picture and then ad- 
vise accordingly. The employees who have had the acci- 
dents should never be summoned before your committee 
with the thought in mind of merely calling them down. 
The purpose is to instruct them, to impress upon them 
what they did wrong and how it resulted in their accident. 
A reprimand should always be constructive. 


Bulletins, warning signs and notices have a definite 


value in keeping safety before the eyes of the employees. 
But no advertising is effective unless there is an efficient 
sales force to follow it up. There is little of no value in 
posting a bulletin or posting a notice unless you mean 
what you say. 

You must believe in safety and you must know that it 
is possible to accomplish tangible results through accident 
prevention. I want to tell you of the remarkable no 
lost time accident records achieved by two mills here in 
North Carolina. On March 3, 1932, the Rocky Mount 
Mills completed twelve consecutive months of operation, 
representing an exposure of 771,680 man hours without 
a lost time accident. The other record I want to refer to 
is that of the Perfection Spinning Company, at Belmont, 
which operated from July 1, 1929, to July 1, 1932, three 
consecutive years, representing an exposure of 1,931,880 
man hours without a lost time accident. Gentlemen, 
these records were made possible solely by the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the management and by active, 
efficient work on the part of the overseers. Safety statis- 
tics, after all, are a barometer of effective maaagement 
and organization. When good safety records are estab- 
lished in a department invariably you will find the pro- 
duction records are just as good. If the management, 
the superintendent the overseers and the section men 
practice safety, then the employees will follow in their 
lead. Accidents can be prevented. 


DISCUSSION ON ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


At the conclusion of Mr. Landrey’s remarks, there was 
the following discussion on Accident Prevention: 

T. W. Mullen, Superintendent, Rosemary Manufactur- 
ing Company, Roanoke Rapids: I just want to empha- 


The objective | 
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size some of the practical results we have obtained. We 
have improved our accident-prevention work tremendous- 
ly by following out those recommendations, especially by 
having an inspection committee go around once a week 
and make an inspection of the plant and by having pe- 
riodic meetings of the safety committee. We have rec- 
ords of these accidents and find what has been the great- 
est cause of accidents and in that way prepare them to 
know what they have to work on to prevent accidents. 
As all the statistics tell you, it is very largely a matter of 
education. I do not recall an accident we have had in 
the past nine months, except one, which has been caused 
by any defect in machinery. The rest of them were 
merely carelessness, you might say, not looking ahead 
and thinking about what might happen. It is nearly 


ninety per cent education and information to the opera- 


tives, to get them to thinking safety. More can be ac- 
complished in that by the overseers than anyone élse. I 
think the posters that have been sent out do a lot of good 
if they are posted in prominent places, because they get 
the people to thinking safety, and if they do that they 
will practice it. 


There is one other point I wish to speak of, and that 
is the meeting we have once a year in the State—the 
conference on industrial safety. I went to the first one, 
in High Point, and took our master mechanic, whom I 
had not been able to interest much in safety work. That 


did him more good—hearing other men’s viewpoints and 


what they had done, than all the talking I could have 
done in a year. He came back to the plant and became 
immediately interested and a great help in the prevention 
of accidents. That is a point I wanted to bring out, that 
it is largely a question of education. 


M. R. Vick, Foreman Carding, Rosemary Manufactur- 
ing Company, Roanoke Rapids: Our committee reported 
last week about something in one of our rooms which 
shows that lots of times people go along and do something 
thoughtlessly. We had a place for stacking roving, and 
had some stacked. While I was out of that room a man 
walked over and got a few planks to stack the roving on, 
and when he put them up there he left the ends sticking 
out. I came back and said it was wrong and to get it 
out. I did not get it out that day, but did the next. 
Meanwhile someone hung a coat on the end of one of 
those boards. It was reported to me by the committee 
as the arm of a coat hanger projecting out too far. I 
had already seen it, though, and had gotten it out before 
the committee went around again. It was removed just 
as soon as possible after finding it out, but in the mean- 
time the committee had seen it and reported it. 


Chairman Holt: I should like to make one or two 
points. We have found in our own company that water 
has probably caused us more than any other form of 
accident—that is water on the floor. I would say that 
probably six accidents have been caused by wet places 
on the floor to one from machine hazard. Of course, as 
soon as we found what was causing the floor to become 
wet we fixed that, but, in addition to that, we gave to 
each department a little box of sand, and every overseer 
and assistant overseer and section man (and, in the 
weave room, every loom fixer) is instructed, when he 
sees a wet place in his section, to sprinkle sand on it. 
That has been very effective. 


One other method we use in preventing accidents is 
that at a safety-council meeting we ferret out the acci- 
dents that have occurred between the meetings. Let me 
go back a moment and say we find anything that is put 
on the bulletin board is read and reread, especially if 
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written small. So we ferret out the accidents which are 
caused by negligence (as are most of them), and put up 
a bulletin about it in the form of “Accident So-and-so: 
A man was walking down the weavers’ alley with an open 
knife in his pocket and cut his arm. Warning: 
use an open knife in weaving; carry scissors.’’ 
that has been very effective. , 

Carl R. Harris, Manufacturing Engineer, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company, Durham: As has been said, water on 
the floor is one of the major causes of accidents. What 
is the consensus of opinion, or what is the experience of 
other mills in-that particular matter? Have they kept 
any records which would indicate that wet places on the 
floors are causing at least a major portion of their acci- 
dents? 


Mr, Mullen: I don’t know that wet floors cause the 
major portion of our accidents, but one of the most se- 
rious accidents we have had was caused by a wet floor. 
A man fell and broke his wrist, and we had to send him 
away even from the hospital at Roanoke Rapids to have 
special treatment, etc. It is just while we are scrubbing 
that we have the trouble. If anybody can tell me how to 
scour the floor without its getting slippery I should be 
glad to hear from him. 


C. S. Tatum, Pilot Mills Company, Raleigh: Just 
don’t scour it. 


Mr. Mullen: You will agree with me that a clean 
floor is an incentive to good work. 


Mr. Landry: Have you ever tried having your scrub- 
bers put up a sign at the end of the alley? On that you 
can have “Warning—Wet Floor,” or something like that, 
or you can use a red flag. Then you are warning the 
worker before he actually gets there. 


A. W. Faris, Overseer No. 4 Mill, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, West Durham: We have used sawdust. That 
has eliminated many accidents. 


W. V. Byers, Superintendent No. 2 Mill, The Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, Erwin: We have found that 
water is a great cause of accidents. In some of our de- 
partments we have done this. Some may not agree with 
it from a sanitation standpoint, but I believe we are 
right. Instead of scrubbing our floors we are oiling them. 
We oil them when the mill is not running. We find that 
has eliminated a great many accidents. 


We think 


Jas. W. Cooper, Superintendent, Harriet Cotton Mills, 
Henderson: We have had accidents from wet places on 
the floors and also from oily places. The oil, of course, 
had no business being there. I believe the majority of 
‘our accidents at one time came from nails on the floor 
and from horseplay. All of you are familiar with horse- 
play, I suppose. At-another time the majority of our 
accidents came from open knives being carried in pockets, 
which Mr. Holt spoke about a minute ago. Of course, 
we try to eliminate that. 


I don’t know that I ever heard of anybody’s using oil 
on the floors in place of scouring them. It seems to me 
the oil would be as slick as a floor wet with water. Is it 
absorbed by Monday morning? | 


My Byers: You spray it on very fine and then take a 
mop: and mop it. 
Mr. A.: I should think the oiled floors would. be. 


slick, because that is giving them the same treatment as 
floors in homes. We know that floors in homes are slip- 
pery, and often people fall on them. 


M. J. Bright, Superintendent, Durham Hosiery Mills 
No. 6, Durham: Ido not recall that we have had an 


Do not | 


floor when they are busy. 
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accident from wet floors in a number of years. Our 
method is to wet just a small place and dry that up good 
before we wet any more. We also use signs, “Warning— 
Wet Floor.” I think that has been very effective. 


M. R. Harden, Superintendent, Erwin Cotton Mills 
No. 4, Durham: What I have to say is not in connection 
with wet floors but about open knives. I should like 
some of the spinners to tell us whether they have been 
able to eliminate entirely open knives in their department 
and if so how they did it, in connection with tying on 
bands. 


Chairman: I saw a band expert not long ago who 
did not have an open knife but had a long strap with a 
place in it in which a safety razor could be inserted. You 
could not possibly cut yourself but could cut the band 
with it. 

Mr. Cooper: We took a piece of leather and cut out 
a slot in the leather, perhaps an inch wide, and stuck the 
knife in there. We do stick the open knife in there, but 
the blade is hidden entirely. The man usually carries it 
in his overalls pocket up here or beside the leg. This 
piece of leather protects the blade entirely. We still have 
the knife, but the blade is covered. 


W. T. Byrd, Carder, Mill No. 1, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, W est Durham: The thing that has given me 
a great deal of trouble with wet places on the floor is 
that people. will not use the spittoons but will spit on the 
, If you want to step on some- 
thing slick, just step on that. 
and it threw him into the flyer. 
and his arm was split. I have slipped, too, on that very 
thing. The hand will get busy and thinks he has not 
time to go to a spittoon to spit in, and when he spits it is 
a great big thing. 


Mr. Byrd: If you go ask about it, nobody knows who 
did it. (Laughter.) This week | went around myself 
and told them if I caught a man spitting on the floor like 
that I would be tempted to settle up with him and let 
him go. I am liable to break my neck. I went into 
details about it. They agreed with me, but you have to 
catch them at it. I put the section foreman and second 
hand on it. That is liable to cause some trouble. As 
you say, the human machine is difficult to deal with. 
They get in a hurry and will spit on the floor, and that 
is slippery. If someone will tell me how to eliminate 
that I shall be glad. 


C. A, Davis, Superintendent, Pilot Mill Company, 
Raleigh: Like Mr. Byrd, we have not been able to elim- 
inate spitting on the floor. As to wet floors, we have a 
scrubbing crew that works Saturday evening and does all 
the scrubbing in the mill. We do not scrub while run- 
ning; while running we never scrub.. We do not scrub 
any while operating the mill. We use a scrubbing crew 
in the card room and weave room and spinning room 
every Saturday evening. 


Mr. Byrd: 
that I try to make it a rule that when scrubbing an alley 
in which there is a lot of traveling to let them scrub just 
part of it at a time, leaving room for them to pass. Then 
the scrubbing crew goes back and does the other. We 
have the scrubber stay there and dry it up; we keep him 
there until it is dry. 


He broke two bolsters, 


Chairman: Gentlemen, Mr. Byrd has reference to a 
wide traffic alley. Scrub one side and then the other. 
Has anyone else anything to say about accident preven- 
tion? 


I had a man step on that,. 


I should like to say, about the scribing, | 
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Discussion on Carding at 


Henderson Meeting 


HE discussion at the morning session of the meeting 

of the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern 

Textile Association at Henderson was devoted to 

questions on carding and is given herewith. On account 

of the length of the discussion, the report on the after- 

noon session, when spinning das discussed, will be pub- 
lished next week.—Editor. 


(Led by M. R. Vick) 


Mr. Vick: ‘This question has been presented to us: 
“Tf a mill is making 20s yarn with a card sliver of 56 
gr ains, a card draft of 100, and a doffer speed of 11, 
using 15/16-inch to l-inch cotton, what is the best 
method of increasing production on cards 20 per cent 
without hampering the running qualities of the work?”’ 
I hope enough of you have read this question to be able 
to discuss it intelligently. I am not saying that this can 
be done or can not be done. To recognize that this can 
not be done means that this man is getting the very best 
production on what he is doing. I should like to hear 
somebody make a suggestion along that line. 

G. M. Gurley, Carder, Rosemary Mill No. 3, Roanoke 
Rapids: What diameter does that have reference to, do 
you know? 

Chairman Vick: 27-inch doffer. 
INCREASING DoFFER SPEED 


Mr. Gurley: My idea would be to increase the doffer 


speed. 


Mr. Harden: Unless he is running his doffer extreme- 
ly slow, the increase to 13 would not give him much 
speed. | 

Mr. Gurley: I have some 27-inch, but am running 
them 11 turns. That is equivalent to 13 turns on 26. 

Mr. Harris: ‘Taking this lay-out, 56-grain card ‘sliver, 
and figuring back, his lap is about 15 2-3 ounces, and his 
production would be approximately 135 pounds per day, 
allowing 10 per cent. Twenty per cent increase would 
mean that he wants to get 162 pounds. With his doffer 
speed of 11 on a 27-inch doffer, it would take about 13% 
turns to give him that 162 pounds. In other words, 13 
turns would give him 159 pounds. Frankly, in my opin- 
ion, on that grade of cotton, unless he is on extremely 
fine work, unless quality is the prime consideration, my 
idea would be to heavy up on his lap, make about a 
15-ounce lap, and increase his draft on his card enough to 
pull his weight back down to 56 grains; then increase his 
doffer speed in order to build up his production. We do 
know of repeated tests made where up to 120 draft on 
cards has given as good work or better work than 100 
draft on cards. In this particular case, too, I think he 
would gain something by inc reasing the weight of his lap, 
because he would not have to increase his speed any 
more on his pickers and would not put any more handling 
on his card hands. I think in that manner he would get 
it without any trouble. 

W.. ii. Miley, Superintendent, Mill No. 5, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Company, Erwin: I think it would be better 
to do some of both, to heavy on the lap, say, part way 
and then speed up the doffer. I have made a testing 
along that line and by doing this increased my produc- 
tion. I was carding 135 pounds. In this test we in- 
creased production to 155. We speeded the card laps 


up about 50 per cent and got cleaner work that way than 
I did before. 
LONGER Carp DRAFT 

Chairman Holt: 1 might say, along that line, that we 
changed the draft on our cards, for better work, from 
about 98 or 99 to 118, and we still run that way. We 
really think we gain by it. In one of our other plants 
they changed the draft to 128, but they decided they 
went too far, so they came back to 100. It sounds a 
little funny that we have one mill operating at 118 and 
another at 100, but that is actually what happened. In 
the mill that has 118 card draft, however, they have one 
process of drawing and only have a draft there of 5.09. 
We also decided that this shorter draft on drawing was 
beneficial to us in evenness, and that mill is still operat- 
ing that way, while the mill that is operating on shorter 
draft has one ‘process drawing of 6. 

Mr. Harden: I might say that the difference in these 


two plants is because of the machinery complement 


there. 


Mr. Mullen: If you should go from 100 pounds to 
155 pounds a day, on your card, what will happen to 
your breaking strength? We have been talking during 
the last few years about cutting down the output from 
cards in order to increase breaking strength and maybe 
evenness and quality of yarn. Now we seem to be going 
the other way. What will happen? 

Mr. Gurley: I made a test, making yarn from card 
sliver from a card that was producing 90 pounds and 
from another that was producing 135. Both went into 
22s warp. The yarn from each was kept separate. We 
could see no difference. The 90 pounds production was 
no better than 135. Both were Saco-Lowell cards. 

Question: The work was cleaner, wasn’t it?”’ 

Mr. Gurley: Could not tell any difference. 

Chairman Vick: We are getting very satisfactory re- 
sults with 135. We cut back to 110 once, then went back 
to 135. But I am not carding 56 grains on the sliver. I 
have this suggestion, that it involves some little change 
in the drawing frame, but I believe if he has sufficient 
draft there to make the sliver instead of 56 grains, 45 
grains, I believe he will get better results from that, or 
equally as good results from that, as he will on 56 grain 
sliver, making his lap the same as he is now, then cutting 
the sliver down, putting in sufficient draft to cut the 
sliver down to 45 grains, then increase the doffer speed 
and get his 20 per cent above what he is getting. It will 
make his doffer speed something like 6% turns. Then 
come to the drawing, I assume he is using 6. draft on his 
drawing. Is that correct? Now, if he will cut that draft 
on his drawing so as to come out what it is now, I be- 
lieve he will get enough improvement at that one partic- 
ular place to offset any disadvantage from the carding. 
I should like him to try it out and let us know the result 
at our next meeting. I believe if he will do that, just for 
a test, he will find he will get as good results as he gets 
now for 20s yarn. You could not do that for all num- 
bers. 

SPEEDING Up CyLINDERS 

Mr. Davis: How many carders have tried speeding up 
on cylinders from 165 to 180? I had a talk with a man 
that worked with one of the manufacturers for quite a 
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while, and he told me about twenty years ago he put in 


some second-hand cards down in Alabama and put some > 


second-hand clothing on the cards. He speeded the 
cards up to 180, because the management requested it. 
He wrote the shops when he did it, and they wrote down 
that they would wash their hands of it and would not 
assume and responsibility. He told me he was down 
there last year and those cards were still running all 
right and still had the same clothing on them. How 
many carders are running over 165? Iam running a test 
-on it now and have some speeded up to 180 and seem to 
‘ get just as good results. I was talking to a man that ran 
_a mull up in the East fifteen or twenty years ago, and he 
told me he ran his cards 180 then. | 

Chairman Vick: I don’t know. I can give you my 
experience on that. In the old West Durham mill, the 
old, original No. 1, they used to run 165, and that was 
what we learned on—165. I left there to take charge of 
a little card room, and I found those cards running at 
175. I told the manager we would have to cut the speed, 
and he asked why. I said: ‘Because your card cylin- 
ders are going to come loose on the shaft.” That was 
why 165 was the limit in those days, but as they are 
swelling those shafts on now I think we can go to 180 
safely. The reason why 165 was adopted as the standard 
was that they fastened those cylinders on with set screws, 
and no set screw will hold them at 180. 


Mr. Miley: A short time ago we changed over some 
cards from 165 to 175. We are not able to tell any 
difference in the quality of the work from those running 
at 165 and those running at 175. 

Mr. Harris: 
am of the opinion that the nearest you could come to 4, 
even on drawing, the better work you would get. In 
other words, I think you would make up for a whole lot 
you lose on the cards. As a concrete example of that, I 
shall say we have one mill where we have to card 165 
pounds a day; as a matter of fact, we sometimes have to 
card more than that. For a while we ran at night and 
cut that production down considerably, to about 90 
pounds a day. We felt we were getting better results; 
in fact, I think there is no doubt we did. But the de- 
pression cut off our night run, so we had to go back to 
165 pounds; and when we did that we dropped from six 
ends on the drawing to five and pulled our draft down 
from about 5 to a little bit less; and, frankly, we are at 
a loss to find the difference. We feel that they may be a 
little difference, but so far we have not found it in the 
work. We are drafting the least bit under 5 on drawing 
and think we are getting very good results. That is on 
4s to 30s yarn. . | 

Mr. Harden: As to making card sliver lighter to de- 
crease the draft on drawing, how far can you go without 
getting bad results from stretching at the bottom of the 
can? 

Chairman Vck: I think there is a limit. You see the 
first drawing will be over 45, if you use two-process draw- 
ing, if you cut the draft down it will be over 45. I re- 
member in one mill we ran our sliver 45, had a draft of 
6, and it came out 45. We got very good results there: 
in fact, we made about as even yarn in that mill as I 
have ever seen. In making a 45-grain finished sliver 
from your drawing, but his finished sliver from his draw- 
ing, by cutting the draft down, will come out the same as 
he has now, by cutting the draft down. We can cut that 
draft down, and the first drawing going through will be a 
little bit heavier. Now, if he has old worn tubes in his 
drawing fame that will permit his roll to expand and not 
draw this closer together, he may get some stretch and 


I should like to bear Mr. Vick out. I 
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may have to put in tubes that will fit whatever may be 
the result of the first drawing. A 56-grain sliver takes a 
pretty good sized hole in the tube. I believe if he com- 
presses that enough (not too much, so it makes uneven- 
ness, but just enough to hold it together), he will not 
have much stretch. I find most of this stretching comes 
from worn tubes, anyway. It gets out too large and gets 
fluffy. I believe that has some infiuence on the stuff, 
stretching from drawing cans. We have not had much 
stretching from drawing cans in the last few years, since 
we cut out the old third process. 

B. F. Aiken, Overseer Carding, Mill No. 5, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Company, Erwin: I recently made a test and 
ran 37-grain drawing sliver. When creeling in behind the 
slubber we sized 100 bobbins, just before we creeled and 
100 after creeling out. There was no difference in the 
result. 


Mr. Byrd: I noticed he changed there to 45-grain 
sliver with the same ounce lap. That would increase our 
draft, which is what we want to do, which would be 
about 126, I think, against 100 draft. I think Mr. Har- 
den had reference to the 45-grain sliver breaking back to 
the card. 

Mr. Harden: Yes, with one-process drawing. 

Mr. Byrd: You notice that a card sliver has enough 
elasticity, we might call it, or will hold itself together on 
one process. I don’t think that will hurt you there. But 
if your trumpets are right now for 56-grain sliver, what 
about 45-grain sliver? 


Mr. Byrd: You have to reduce the size of your trum-. 


pets. I don’t know if you would not get pretty good re- 
sults there. | 
DoFFER SPEED 

Chairman Vick: I think someone might question the 
speed of the doffer. Twenty-two strokes of the comb a 
minute will cover right much territory, and if the comb 
is set right, not too high or too low, it will take care of 
the surface speed on the doffer. 
all that is necessary. I do not see why the doffer should 


not be run just as fast as will take it off nicely. I have 


run a 24-inch doffer 1644 turns, or 1634, but I never 
have run a 27-inch that fast. I think if the comb stroke 
is sufficient to take it off from the cylinder that will not 
injure it, that he will get equally as good results with the 
45-grain with 20 per cent increase in production as he is 
getting at present. 


Mr. Tatum: Are you running your doffer at that 
speed ? 

Chairman Vick: No, we are downtoll. 

Mr. Tatum: Why do you recommend that we go so 
extreme? | 


Chairman Vick: Because you asked the question. 

Question: I should like to ask if that cleans the stuff. 

Chairman Vick: If your stuff is not clean when it 
comes to the doffer it will never be clean. I think if a 
man leaves the cleaning to the doffer he is lost in the 
beginning. If you run a light sliver it gives more oppor- 
tunity for the trash to shake out than it does with a 
heavier weight. I think with the lighter sliver you will 
find your stuff cleaner, because your 56 has a lot of cot- 
ton in it and the stuff will stay on. 

Mr. Harden: I think what the gentleman had refer- 
ence to was taking it off the cylinder so quickly. If you 
take it off the cylinder so quickly, by speeding up the 
doffer, you will not get the cleaning. 

Chairman Vick: How often does cotton go around 
the cylinder? 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


£8 29 i 


A. C. Stohn, of Boston, president of Carl Stohn, Inc., 
of Charlotte, spent last week in Charlotte. 


W. L. Bruce has resigned as overseer cloth room and 
sewing room, Baldwin plant, Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 


D. F. McClure, formerly of Joanna Mills, Goldville, 


S. C., is now overseer spinning, Martel Mills, Inc., Val- 


ley Falls (S$. C.) plant. 


D. J. Quillan, formerly overseer spinning Martel Mills, 
Inc., Valley Falls, S. C., has accepted a similar position 
at the Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, S. C. 


Arthur Turner has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer spinning and twisting, Carolina Textile Cor- 
poration, Hamer (S. C.) plant. 


W. R. Estridge has been promoted from overseer to 
superintendent, Carolina Textile Corporation, Hamer (S. 
C.) plant. 


Edmund F. Heyn has been elected secretary of the 
Alexander Manufacturing Company, Forest City, N. C.; 
and Abner Nash, assistant secretary. 


Miss Culp, bookkeeper and stenographer for Carl 
Stohn, Inc., Charlotte, and W. M. McNeil, traffic man- 
ager for Southeastern Express Company, Charlotte, were 
married last week. 


E. F. Bryant, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, N. C., is 
now night second hand in spinning at the Belle Vue Man- 
ufaecturing Company, Hillsboro, N. C. 


W. H. Ellis has resigned as night second hand in spin- 
ning at the Belle Vue Manufacturing Company, Hills- 
boro, N. C., and accepted a position with the Hopedale 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


Frank J. North, president of the Atlanta Harness & 
Reed Co., Atlanta, was painfully but not seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident last week and will be out 
of his office for some time. 


Julian Robertson, general manager of the North Caro- 
lina Finishing Company, Yadkin, N. C., is now also 
vice-president of the Alexander Manufacturing Company, 
Forest City, N. C. 


Mrs. J. A. Wofford, aged 54, wife of the overseer 
weaving, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., died October 
5th. She will be greatly missed in Saxon village, espe- 
cially in Sunday school at the Methodist church, where 
she so faithfully worked with the young people. 


J. M. Gamewell, treasurer of the Erlanger Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C., and president and treasurer of the North 
Carolina Finishing Company, Yadkin, N. C., has also 
been elected president and treasurer of the Alexander 
Manufacturing Company, Forest City, N. C., which is 
now controlled by the Erlanger interests. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. have just announced 
with regret the resignation of Arthur C. Freeman, Sr., 
vice-president and member of the board of directors of 
the company. 

It is with similar regret that they announced the res- 
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ignation of Arthur C. Freeman, Jr., son of the vice-presi- 
dent. 

For many years Mr. Freeman and his son, together 
with Thomas W. France, have been identified with the 
New England office of H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
located at Providence, R. I. This office will now be un- 
der the direction of Mr. France, with J. Ebert Butter- 
worth, and DeHaven Butterworth making frequent trips 
into the territory from the home office in Philadelphia. 


B.L. Still, superintendent, Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, 5. C., and wife; F. L. Still, superintendent Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Greer, S. C., wife and two sons; 


W. J. Still, superintendent Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 


Chester, S. C., wife and niece; C. L. Still, superintendent 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S$. C., wife and son, 
were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs Sun- 
day and enjoyed an old-fashioned country dinner. 


OBITUARY 


LINDSAY PADGETT 


Lindsay Padgett, for many years a well known super- 
intendent of a number of mills in the Carolinas, died last 
week at his home near Charlote. He was 60 years old. 
His last mill connection was with the Moore Mills, Cow- 
pens, S. C., where he served as superintendent for a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Padgett is survived by his widow, 
three sons and six daughters. 


SAMUEL TURNE 


Statesville, N. C.—Samuel Turner, 63, veteran textile 
manufacturer of Stoney Point, died last Friday at a local 
hospital, where he had been a patient for five weeks, 
suffering with heart and kidney complications. 

Mr. Turner was one of the founders and owners of the 
cotton mill at East Monbo and .was connected with that 
plant for 40 years. For many years before his death he 
was secretary-treasurer of the Stoney Point plant and 
was connected with other industries there. 


Clemson Textile Department Has 
Interesting Exhibit At State Fair 


The Clemson Textile Department has a special exhibit 
at the State Fair in which will be shown various fancy 
fabrics which have been designed and woven by students 
of the Clemson Textile Department. All the fabrics in 
this exhibit will illustrate the excellent work in weaving 


_and designing done by the Clemson textile students. At-. 


tention is especially called to the woven pictures of Gov- 
ernor Ira C. Blackwood and Dr. E. W. Sikes, president 
of Clemson College. These fabrics illustrate the excellent 
work that can be done by the interlacing of black and 
white threads. Anyone interested in getting special in- 
formation regarding these fabrics or information regard- 
ing the work of the Textile Department is cordially in- 
vited to call at Booth No. 2, Section 1, at the main en- 
trance of the Main Building at the State Fair Grounds. 


Style Expert Addresses Textile Students 


Miss Catherine Cleveland, consumer consultant of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., who will conduct a style 
show at the Southern Textile Exposition, stopped over 
in Raleigh, on her way to Greenville, $. C., and made a 
very interesting address to the textile students of North 
Carolina State College. 
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Mill stocks of carded cotton cloths at the end of Sep- 
tember were less than three weeks of current production, 
according to the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, which made public its statistical report of 
production, billings and sales for September, 1932. The 
figures cover a period of five weeks. 


Stocks are down 23.5 per cent to 160,121,000 yards, 
which is a new low record. Billings during the month 
were 334,242,000 yards, or 117.3 per cent of production 
which totalled 284,956,000 yards. The average weekly 
production was 56,991,000 yards. Sales for the month 
were 292,410,000 yards, or 102.6 per cent of production. 

Unfilled yardage was 444,028,000 yards, a greater 
backlog than at the same date in the boom year of 1929 
when the figure was 438,952,000 yards. Stocks then were 
185 million yards more than are now on hand. 


These statistics are compiled from. data supplied by 
twenty-three group of manufacturers and selling agents 
reporting to the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
These groups report on more than 300 classifications or 
constructions of carded cotton cloths and represent the 
major portion of the production of these fabrics in the 
United States. 


To Reorganize Hunter Mfg. & Commission 
Co. 


Greensboro, N. C.—At a meeting fo the directors and 
a committee representing the preferred stockholders of 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company, 
held here, a plan for reorganization of the company was 
approved. The details of the plan were not made public. 

The plan will be submitted by mail to the stockholders 
and a meeting of common stockholders will be held here 
November 10, when the reorganization proposal will be 
voted on. 

Donald Comer, of Birmingham, president, reported 
that the condition of the company is improving and de- 
clared that officials of the company were determined to 
maintain the company’s position as the largest selling 
agent of cotton products in the country. 

After the meeting the following statement was issued 
by Mr. Comer and George W. Montcastle, of Lexington, 
N. C., chairman of the committee of preferred stockhold- 
ers. 


“At the meeting of the stockholders of the Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commission Company, which was at- 
tended by both preferred and common stockholders, 


President Donald Comer reported that the general condi- 


tion of the company was improved. Mr. Montcastle, 
chairman of the committee of preferred stockholders, 
stated that the committee had been in session with the 
directors considering plans of reorganization. After prais- 
ing the generous attitude of the creditors he stated that 
the committee was continuing its efforts and hoped to be 
able to announce a plan in the near future.” 

After the meeting of the stockholders, President Comer 
and Chairman Montcastle stated that the directors and 
the committee had agreed in principle on a plan which 
they felt sure would be satisfactory to all interests and 
in which stockholders of both classes who were consulted 
had already indicated that they would participate. 

There was strong evidence at the meeting of the deter- 
mination of all interests to maintain the Hunter company 
in its position in the market. 
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Cotton Goods Stock Set Low Record 


New Bemberg Yarns At Exposition 


American Bemberg Corporation introduced at the 
Southern Textile Exposition, October 17th, “Lintella,”’ a 
new high denier Bemberg yarn which opens up new fields 
in the weaving industry through. suitability of the yarn 
for the creation of heavy, pure dye fabrics at prices that 
make them available to a wide market. 


“Lintella” was developed as a result of research work 
conducted by American Bemberg Corporation in perfect- 
ing “Sunspun” (spun Bemberg). Experiment with high 
deniers indicated that it was commercially feasible to 
produce Bemberg yarns in deniers as high as 100,000. 
The new yarn is presented in no twist skeins, and fila- 
ments are the same size as standard Bemberg yarns. It 
is now available for filling purposes from 300 to 2,400 
deniers. Experimental fabrics in this denier range have 
been made by the Fabric Creation Department. 


In discussing the importance of this development to 
mill men and converters, the Fabric Creation Depart- 
ment points out the possibilities which “Lintella” opens 
up, of producing fabrics which, if silk were used, would 
be prohibitive in price. Attention is called also to the 
fact that Bemberg now offers solution to weaving prob- 
lems which call for the heaviest as well as the finest den- 
iers. “‘Lintella” was displayed at the Greenville Exposi- 
tion in 300 to 2,400 deniers. Standard yarns were shown 
in 15 to 180 denier ranges. 


New fabrics of Bemberg and Bemberg mixtures dis- 
played will include dull knitted velvet jerseys, rough. 
novelty weaves, ribbed heavy sheers, tucked sheers, 
shirred crepes, sandy crepes, new flat crepes, satins and 
warp knit dress fabrics. Fabric houses represented in- 
clude C, K. Eagle & Co., Susquehanna Silk Mills, Galey 
& Lord, Inc., Colonial Fabrics, Inc., Bordow Silk Co.., 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills, J. Kridel Sons & Co., and Wm. 
Heller, Inc. 

Full-fashioned and seamless hosiery, 34 cut circular 
knit fabrics and tricot and milanese fabrics in plain, fancy 


and cross dyed effects will also be shown. 


Representative who attended the showing are: Dr. W. 
Schlie, B. C., Dunlop, C. Chester Bassett, in charge of 
American Bemberg Corporation, Greensboro, of- 
fice, Mrs. Louise Huston and E. C. Morse. 


Textile Exhibit Gets Much Praise At N. C. 
State 


A feature attraction of the main exhibit hall at the 
North Carolina State Fair, held October 10-15, inclusive, 
was the textile display put on by the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College. 


In the center of the 30-foot Sikes was a Jacquard 
loom on which Textile students wove cloth photographs 
of Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York; Gov- 
ernor O. Max Gardner, of North Carolina; Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, and Dr. E. c Brooks, 
president of North Carolina State College. These woven 
pictures were distributed to interested visitors. 


The background of the display showed many beautiful 
dobby and Jacquard fabrics made of cotton and rayon, 
which had been designed and woven by textile students. 
and an attractive exhibit of men’s hose which had been 
made in the knitting department of the Textile School. 


Other features of the display depicted the various steps 
in the manufacture of cotton and rayon yarns, 
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Discussion on Carding 
(Continued from Page 8) 

Mr. Tatum: Only once. That is not the question. 

Chairman Vick: It is getting exactly the same card- 
ing with a fast doffer as with a slow doffer. The cylinder 
has done the carding when it gets there. 

Mr. Tatum: When you speed up your doffer you 
speed up the feed of your lap into the carder. 

Chairman Vick: I am telling you to cut your draft 
down. | 

Mr. Tatum: You are speeding up that cotton; it will 
be fed in there faster. 

Chairman Vick: I told you to increase your draft so 
as to get a small amount of cotton. . 

Mr. Byrd: What he has reference to is that you are 
going from 120 pounds, I believe, to about 156 pounds, 
and you are going to get it through there at the same 
time, so naturally you would not have as much chance 
to card it from your licker-in to your doffer. 

Chairman Vick: He is getting a little more cotton in, 
but it is lighter weight. 

Mr. Byrd: Comes through quicker, too. 

Chairman Vick: I don’t know how you would describe 
that. 

Mr. Harden: I think there is a limit there. It de- 
pends on whether you want your work extremely clean or 
just strike a happy medium. We have one man here 
who comes from a country that advocated long draft. I 
should like to hear from Dean Nelson. 

Prof. Thomas Nelson, Dean of Textile School, N. C. 
State College, Raleigh: As you know, in the Textile 
School the man who teaches carding and spinning is Mr. 
Hilton. I think the question should be referred to him. 

John T. Hilton, Professor Carding and Spinning, N. C. 
State College, Raleigh: Your licker-in will have a good 
deal to do with your breaking strength. I have tried a 
licker-in speed of 2.75, 3. and 3.25, speeding up the 
doffer. If you keep your balance you get much better 
yarn and cleaner yarn. Jumping from 100 draft, which 
we have assumed will give the best breaking strength, 
‘cutting down on the sliver will cut down on the number 
of fibers that your licker carries, which will give you 
better cleaning. With that better cleaning you get better 
breaking strength; the shorter fibers will fall out. So 
think about whether you load your licker or not. 

David Clark, Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte: In the Manchester district, in England, five years 
ago, | was told that the mill making the best product in 
the Manchesteh district was using 190 draft. I think in 
this country we are running 90 to 100 simply because 
the men that started it used that draft. In England there 
is a mill running 191, I think is the exact figure, making 
very high quality 160s and 170s yarn. 

Chairman Vick: It seems to me the licker-in, with 
long draft, has more opportunity to work on the cotton 
than with a short draft. And with a licker-in that is in 
good shape (as all licker-ins ought to be kept), I think 
the long draft will not hurt; but with the licker-in in 
poor shape any kind of draft will hurt. I think that is 
one point there that we have to look after, to keep it in 
good shape, to get any kind of good results from either 
short or long draft. 

Mr. Tatum: There was a little discussion about how 
many times the cotton goes around cylinders. I wonder 
how many people think it goes around a lot of times? 
(Laughter. ) 

Professor Hilton: What speed are they running the 
doffers over there? Very slow? Usually they figure slow 
feeding in the preparatory processes, 
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Mr. Clark: 
know. 

Professor Hilton: The thread mills card very slow and 
afterwards speed up. If you will look into the English 
system you will find very slow picking and very slow 
carding, and then they begin to speed up. 

Chairman Vick: ‘They run a very heavy lap—isn't 
that right? | 

Professor Hilton: No, they run a medium’ lap—about 
the same lap weight, but it is slower carding. You will 


I did not get in the mills, so I don't 


find that they run the Sea Island, Egyptian and long- 
_ staple American, but run very slow, then speed up. 


Chairman Vick: There used to be discussion in this 
country about slow heavy carding or light carding. I 
have heard men say about the cotton you get here that 
the quicker you get it out of your card, the better it was. 


(Laughter.) Has anybody else had any experience in. 


changing production and getting results? 

T. G. Orr, Carder, Borden Manufacturing Company, 
Goldsboro: I reduced mine from 160 to 110 and got 
better results on hosiery yarns. The numbers ran from 
8s to 12s and 14s. I found at 160 we could not clean the 
work. Came on down to 110, and we are getting very 
good results. 

Mr. Tatum: To keep that thing clear, I don’t think 


there is any dispute about that, but what we are trying 


to find is the best way to get 160 without injury to the 
work. I think if we had a show of hands everybody 
would say we get better work at 110 than at 160, but 


what we want to do is to get 160 without injuring the 
work. 


D. F. Lanier, Superintendent, Oxford Cotton Mill, Ox-— 


ford: If I were going to make that change and had to 
stay with the change (and I think that is a right good 
way to put it), I should try speeding up the cylinder to 
about 180, heavy on the lap just as little as I could, and 
speed up on the doffer—not try to get all at any one 
point. If you speed up the card you will get about half 
the increase you want. Then go back and heavy up the 
lap and speed up the doffer and get the other 10 per 
cent. I do not believe it will injure the work. If you 
speed up on the doffer that will help to compensate some 
for the damage you do it. I think if I had to make the 
change and stay with it that is the way I should do it. 

Mr. B.: I should like to see a show of hands of those 
who have cards running over 165. (Four.) 

Mr. Harris: I don’t believe, for weaving yarns, you 
can tell much difference by taking a compromise between 
all these suggestions. : 


Chairman Vick: I think Mr. Lanier is about right, 
not to take it all at one point, This suggestion was made 
to bring out somebody. I could not take all these sug- 
gestions and put them into effect. 

Mr. Tatum: Mr. Vick would not stay with that 
change. 

J. R. Jones, Spinner, Mill No. 1, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, Durham: I have had no experience in card 
rooms in a good many years. What you said about the 
cylinders is all right. I remember those cylinders in the 


_ Erwin Cotton Mills. As you said, the trouble about the 


speed was the set screws. I don’t think it would injure 
the work but very little to run the cylinders faster. I 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Lanier that to divide it up 
would be the best way. That is the way I would do it if 
I had to do it. Of course, I would have to stay with it. 
(Laughter.) 

They spoke about the cotton going around the cylinder 
so much. I reckon there are a good many here who have 
worked on the roller cards. They would see that it does 
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not go anywhere except from one roller to the other. I 
expect it is the same on flats. I can not tell you anything 
about carding, because I have not studied it in some 
time. I think all the suggestions are good, and I know 
it can be done; there is no question about that. 

Chairman Vick: The reason I called on Mr. Jones is 
that I knew he had had experience with those cylinders 
at West Durham. We had to cut the speed down. I 
think there would not be any trouble about 180 turns on 
the cylinder now.. 

Mr. Jones: I think it would run all right. That was 
the trouble back there. | 

Mr. Clark: If you did not have good cylinder bear- 
ings, there is a tremendous difference between running 
that cylinder at 100 and at 180. Don’t you think the 
vibration would have a tremendous effect on the cylinder 
bearings? | 

Mr. Davis: I think the condition of the building 
would have a lot to do with it. 

Mr. Harris: They have good concrete floors at Pilot. 
I think, too, that the condition of the building has much 
to do with it. 

Mr. Harden: It seems to me that it might be worth 
while to consider overtime operation. 

Mr. Tatum: We would have to run on Sundays ta do 
that. 


Chairman Vick: There is a man running night and 


day now. 


Mr. Harden: When quality is the prime object, that 
is worth considering in speeding up. When I was a boy 
I wanted to find out once how to cut off a bulldog’s tail 
without hurting him. Someone told me: “Cut it off a 
little at a time, and he won’t mind it.” (Laughter.) 
You say cut a little bit at all three places; that is cutting 
off the dog’s tail three times. 


EFFECT OF CYLINDER SPEED ON CLOTHING 


Mr. Byrd: I should like to ask a question. If you 
speed that cylinder, what effect will that have on that 
clothing? If you haven’t a good foundation under that 
card, if you set it close (as we try to set it for good 
carding), I am afraid that clothing would not stand it; 
it would have a tendency to fly up on you. 

Chairman Vick: My personal opinion is that you 
would have a good floor for it to stand 180, I think a 
concrete floor would be all right. 

Mr. Clark: I think sometimes it is a little dangerous 
to make these suggestions. We find a man who has 
speed up his cards, and if you go back a year later find 
that he is running 165. I was down in Georgia and 
heard a man there tell what wonderful results he was 
getting after having cut his down to 140. A year later 
he was back at 165. That is the standard that the man- 
ufacturers have established, and I think it is dangerous 
to get away from established standards, because the man- 
ufacturers know something about the speed at which 
they. should run. 

Mr. Lanier: I agree with Mr. Clark on that, but the 
manufacturers of machinery have made some mistakes, 
if we are anywhere near correct in our conclusions. I 
know that today some manufacturers of drawing frames 
recommend running at from 360 to 390. 

Mr. Clark: Not today. 

Mr. Lanier: In the last catalog I got from them they 
recommend that speed. We know that is entirely too 
fast. Now, we have not speeded that cylinder 10 per 
cent. I expect, though, 165 is better. (Laughter.) This 
man has to have 20 per cent more production and does 
not want to run on Sunday. I believe if he has a con- 
crete floor and the bearings are good and everything is in 
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good shape that will not hurt a great deal. I have had 
my cards speeded up sometimes and ran a doffer speed 
of 17.25 for some years—and sold what I made. I have 
them down to 12 now and can not always sell it. I be- 
lieve you could run at 180 if you had to do it. 


Mr. Tatum: I think Mr. Clark is right in his warn- 
ing. When this question came up I told Mr. Davis to 
try it on one card first, and we got along all right. Then 
I told him to try another, and to keep on trying it on one 
at a time, not the whole room at once. They are not set 
in a concrete floor, either. 


Chairman Vick: I was in a little room once that ran 
4.500 pounds a week on twenty cards—sixty-nine hours 
a week. We ran long hours in those days. The manager 
asked if we could not increase the production, and he 
said we were getting 175 pounds a day. I told him to 
look at the charts and that we were getting about 225 
pounds a day. We were running long hours, but we had 
one of the best grinders I ever saw. ‘Therein lies the 
whole thing. He put in ten more cards when he wanted 
to increase the production, and I expect Mr. Tatum will 
have to buy more cards. 


Mr. Tatum: That takes money. 

Mr. Byers: Of course, I realize that to increase pro- 
duction 20 per cent you will not get as good work; that 
is impossible. I think I would increase my lap to about 
14.5 ounces—get about a 10 per cent heavier lap; then 
speed up the doffer approximately 10 per cent. When I 
have increased the weight of my lap I have heavied up 
on my sliver. This brings up a point which is a little 
contradictory to the views of a great many people; it 
means a fraction. To get around that I believe you will 
have to increase the draft on your drawing frame. I do 
not see why you could not increase the draft on your 
drawing frame somewhat. I presume this man is drafting | 
about 6. I believe you can increase to 62 grains and 
increase the draft somewhat to bring it down to approxi- 
mately the same. I do not think you will get just as 
good work, but I believe you can increase the draft on 
that drawing frame and not hurt it any more than in- 
creasing the speed of the cards. I would increase the 
weight of my lap, increase the weight of the sliver, and 
increase the doffer from about 11 to about 12. This will 
give you approximately a 62-grain sliver. 


Mr. Cooper: I believe I would go further. Let the 
slubber take care of a little of that draft—unless, of 


course, the slubber has too great draft already. If I had 


it to do I would increase the weight of that ‘card sliver, 
provided, of course, my drawing draft was not over 6 to 
begin with. It is, of course, better to keep it around 
five. 

Chairman Vick: I don’t believe in putting too much 
draft on the drawing frame. If I had to go over six draft 
to increase production I absolutely would not increase. 

Mr, Byrd: I want to know why they want 20 per cent 
increased production. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Tatum: We have a good salesman. 

Mr. Byrd: Ii we have to get this, then let’s get it 
through all of the processes in the card room right, and 
then let the spinner take care of it. 

Mr. Holt: I should like to answer the question Mr. 
Byrd suggested. The man who proposed this question 
did it for the benefit of the discussion that has come up 
here this morning. He explained at the time that he was 
getting his production all right, but he was running his 
cards overtime, and he asked for this question to be 
brought up so he could cut out the overtime on his cards. 
I think we have been picking on that fellow a little bit. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Mills in Strong Statistical Position 


The report of the Cotton Textile Merchants 
Association giving statistics on the market po- 
sition of carded cotton cloths during September 
is one of the most encouraging since the organi- 
zation began to compile the figures. 

In the first place stocks of goods declined 23.5 
during September, reaching a new low level. 
Stocks are given as 160,121,000 yards, which is 
equivalent to less than three weeks production 
at the current rate. The marked drop in stocks 
is generally attributed to the demand for spot 
goods during September and the continuance of 
large shipments during that month. While it is 
true that production showed a marked gain dur- 
ing the month, this is more than offset by the 
increase in shipments, which were 117.3 per cent 
of production. Sales for the month were larger 
than was generally expected, following the large 
business done in August, being 102.6 per cent of 
production. 


A decrease of 8.6 per cent in unfilled orders 
was shown in the report, but in view of the large 
amount of business the mills have on their books 
this decline is not alarming. 

Prices on gray goods were firmer as the week 
opened, with mills declining bids for spot deliv- 
ery at prices quoted for future contracts. An 
increasing shortage of print cloths and carded 
broadcloths for prompt shipment was noted in 
the market. 

In view of the fact that the mills are in a 
strong position, particularly where stocks are 
concerned, we feel that they have a fine chance 
to prevent price declines in spite of the lower 
cotton prices now prevailing. The size of the 
crop has been pretty definitely established and 
cotton prices should show a less erratic trend 
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from now on. There is little excuse to let prices 
go lower. 

While it is generally expected that the mar- 
ket may remain quiet as the election draws near, 
there are many indications that the mills will 
secure enough business between now and mid- 
December to carry through the normally dull 
period in December and January. 

The market picture, from a statistical stand- 
point, is essentially encouraging and the mills 
should not fail to take advantage of it. 


Settlement of Rockingham Strike 


After 1,200 operatives at Rockingham, N. C., 
had been idle eight weeks, the strikers returned 
to work and the following is a statement sent 
out by a local newspaper: | 

The strikers gained none of their demands. They sim- 
ply will return to their jobs on the exact basis of working 
conditions and pay that prevailed when they went on 
strike August 22nd—but with this added condition: 
That they will disband their present union organization 
and have no. future connection with any union so long as 


they are in the employ of these mills. 


From the beginning of the strike W. B: Cole, 
president of the Hannah Pickett Mills, made 
himself available to any of his employees and 
discussed matters frankly. 


Four weeks ago most of the strikers wanted 
to return to work but were prevented from doing 
so by union organizers and outsiders. 


Four weeks pay was a big price to pay for 


listening to outsiders. 


There are very few instances where differ- 
ences can not be settled by frank discussions be- 
tween employers and employees and seldom is 
anything gained by bringing in outsiders. 


Survey Shows Business Definitely Better 


One of the nationally known statistical organ- 
izations has just published a confidential report 
showing the results of a nation wide survey of 
business conditions. 


~The report reflects the improvement that has 
developed in recent months and strikes a very 
hopeful note in commenting upon developments 
that should come in the next few months. The 
survey reveals “a tremendous betterment in 
business and financial opinion” and a “‘confident 
expectation that business will be unmistakably 
on the upgrade during 1932.” 

Commenting upon the improvement noted in 
the textile industry the report says: 

The remarkable increase in activity in the textile and 
shoe and allied industries constitutes the brightest spot 
in the current business picture. Inventories all along the 
line from manufacturers’ stocks of raw materials to the 
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finished goods on retailers’ shelves had been cut to very 
low levels. Moreover, finished goods prices had been 
adjusted to levels which fully discounted the early sum- 
mer lows in. the raw materials markets. The sharp rise 
in raw cotton, reflecting the bullish optimism which fol- 
lowed the government’s August forecast of the cotton 
crop accompanied by similar advances in silk and wool, 
and further stimulated by an increased volume of spec- 
ulative commitments initiated a wave of forward buying 
of unusual proportions which was quickly translated into 
production schedules. Many business men have express- 
.ed the opinion to us that business recovery must await 
the generation of new purchasing power, particularly in 
the agricultural areas, and, though frankly recognizing 
the greatly improved situation throughout the agricul- 
tural South, have been inclined to discount the import- 
ance of the “bulge” in textile activity. While it may be 
too early to appraise confidently the true significance of 
the increase-—and, indeed, the “buyers’ panic” stage has 
already subsided—the fact is worthy of recognition that 
in 1927 (the latest year for which detailed census data 
are available) textiles and related products accounted for 
1,700,000 wage earners, or no less than 20 per cent of 
the 8,350,000 wage earners employed in all of our man- 
—ufacturing industries and that total salaries and wages 
amounted to $2,121,000,000, or 15 per cent of the $14,- 
000,000,000 total. From the standpoint of average num- 
ber of wage earners employed, the next most important 
group of the sixteen census groups was “machinery, not 
including transportation equipment,’ employing 886,000 
wage earners, while on the score of total salaries and 
wages, this same group—the nearest competitor to the 
textile group—paid only $1,760,000,000. It is recognized 
that the figures cited above refer to an active manufac- 
turing year and that in 1932, at the bottom of a severe 
depression, the number of wage earners as well as the 
amount of salaries and wages paid would be much smal- 
ler, but relatively the importance of the textile industry 
should have been maintained. Probably it has increased. 


In concluding the report, the organization 
says: 

In summary then, our check reveals a tremendous bet- 
terment in business and financial opinion. A really con- 
fident, albeit conservative, expectation exists that busi- 
ness will be unmistakably on the upgrade in 1933. The 
current period is looked upon as a definite though in- 
determinate interval of stabilization and, in some in- 
stances, hesitant recovery in business which will next 
year lead to a well defined advance. Car loadings are 


increasing more than seasonally, whereas a year ago no: 


such advance was discernible. Likewise electric power 
production has taken a favorable upturn: and the gap 
from a year ago, is gradually narrowing. Indeed, in the 
past six weeks the increase has moderately exceed the 
usual seasonal expansion in output. The lighter indus- 
tries, the products of which enter directly into consump- 
tion, have in many cases, experienced an increased de- 
mand and operations have, therefore, expanded. In its 
first stages, this increased buying reflected “buying for 
the shelf” to patch up the thread-bare condition of in- 
ventories and to protect against advances in prices both 
_of raw materials and of finished products. With cooler 
weather in September, however, retail trade broadened 
out and mail order sales showed some improvement. Dis- 
appointment has been expressed over the failure of basic 
industry to show really substantial improvement; but it 
should be recognized that, in other depressions, basic 
activity has often lagged at the turn. Indeed, we are 
following a more or less typical pattern for a period of 
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stabilization; and, with the arrival of thé»spring season, 
the period of greatest activity for basie ifdustries, the 
way may well have been cleared for lasting improvement. 


The Cotton Situation 


Almost everyone connected with the cotton 
and textile trades have been puzzled over the 
government crop estimates this season. A good 
deal of criticism has been hurled at the Crop 
Reporting Board. The fact remains, however, 
that the estimate will be accepted and that the 
government reports have earned a reputation for 
accuracy that cannot be questioned. 

We, therefore, read with interest the following 
statements from C. T. Revere, of Munds, Wins- 
low & Potter. Mr. Revere is a recognized au- 
thority on cotton. He says in part: 


The September forecast of 11,311,000 bales was a dis- 
appointment, but September weather was so unfavorable 
for crop development and was so strongly of a character 
to promote maximum weevil damage, that the cotton 
trade generally was convinced that the crop had declined 
severely. For the first time in years, advices reached the 
market that the boll weevil even had invaded some of the 
hitherto immune areas of west Texas. The forecast oi 
11,425,000, recording an increase of more than 100,000 
bales, came as a disappointment to the trade. 

* * * * The experienced student of crop conditions is 
at a loss to see how the board could take into considera- 
tion and discount fully the highly unfavorable weather 
that characterized the months of August and September. 
The logical conclusion, and not an uncharitable one, is 
that the Crop Reporting Board evidently felt that it went 
too far in placing the yield probability at 11,306,000 bales 
on August 1, and that it has devoted its efforts to an 


upward readjustment of its earlier conclusions. 


As for ourselves we are inclined to accept 11,425,000 
bales as the probable yield for the season of 1932-33. 
This is a drop of more than five million bales from the 
preceding year. Outside growths do not promise an 
increase of more than one million bales. World crops, 
therefore, are reduced about four million. 

As we stated in a previous letter, we believe the heavy 
weevil infestation lays the basis for another drastic re- 
duction next season unless we have an extremely cold 
winter. followed by effective weevil control weather in 
June, 1933. 

We look for a substantial increase in consumption over 
perfectly justifiable estimates that were current earlier 
in the season. The textile industry is one of the bright- 
est spots in our industrial and commercial situation. In 
spite of the active buying that has taken place in recent 
weeks, it is clear that stocks of finished fabrics are still 
extremely low. 


What Is Peeler Cotton? 


Peeler cotton is name applied to certain types 
of long staple cotton of 14% length or above and 
most of it is grown in Mississippi. 

An inquiry has come to us relative to the 
meaning or derivation of the name “Peeler Cot- 
ton” and will appreciate any information fur- 
nished us upon that subject. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, ote. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


| 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON SPARTANBURG 


Manufacturers and a of 
COTTON MILL BRUSHES 
Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


TRAVELERS 


If it’ s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—-that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 
Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


plants, are both operating on full time. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


C.—The Walhalla plant of the Victor- 


Monaghan Mills is re-clothing five cards. The work is 0 
being done by. Howard Bros. E 
Union, S. C.—Work is progressing nicely with the re- 
pair job on the roof of the Union-Buffalo Mills Ware- 
house. ] 
I 
Liperty, S. C.—Full time: day and night operations 
have begun this week at No. 3 Mill of the Easley Cotton 


Mills. This mill has been idle for some time owing to 
scarcity of orders. 


Taytors, S. C.—A new concrete structure for cotton, 
shipping room and yarn stock goods is nearing comple- 
tion; also a general office building for both the Piedmont 
Print Works and Southern ee Inc. They expect 
to occupy it by November 1. 


-Artinoton, S. C.—The Apalache plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Mills is remodeling the picker room, installing 
two one-process pickers. Three old frames in card room 
are being replaced with four new Woonsocket 160-spindle 
frames, giving this plant 272 additional spindles. In- 
stallation is being done by Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AITKEN, C_—Management of the Langley textile mill 
announced that effective Monday between 250 and 300 
operatives were added to the night shifts. The mill re- 
opened Monday after having been closed since March by 
a strike. 

Adding to the night shift will put all mills at six places 
in Horse Creek Valley on full time operations, meaning 
that 2,000 more persons will be at. work than during the 
slack summer. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—The Cleghorn Mills, now a 
part of the Spencer Corporation, manufacturers of cotton 
yarns, resumed full operations Monday morning. 

The mills had not been in operation, except for a small 
part of the plant, since May. When in full operation, 
around 150 persons are employed. 

Officials stated that orders are coming in well and the 
mills will soon be running night and day, requiring a full 
force. This will afford work to a considerable number of 
utherford county people who have been out of employ- 
ment for several months. 


York, S. C.—Employing approximately 100 on its day 
shifts, the Neely Cotton Mill resumed partial operations 


| here, having been idle the greater part of the time since 


last April or May. The mill officials are in hopes it will 


be no great length of time before the plant can be oper- 


ating full shifts both day and night. The Travora Mill, 
under the same management as the Neely, remains idle, 
but it is hoped here that it will be possible to have it in 
operation before very many more weeks. The Cannon 
Mill and the Lockmore plant, the city’s other two textile 
It is said that 


they have sufficient orders in hand to guarantee that 


they will continue to run through the greater part of the 
winter. 
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MILL News ITEMS 


Lextncton, N. C.—The Wennonah Mills have placed 
orders for 16,000 new long draft spindles with the H. & 
B. American Machine Co., it is understood here. ‘The 
equipment will be used for replacement purposes. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—The Rocky Mount Cotton 
Mills, according to local reports, will replace all of its 
present spinning with the new long draft spinning made 
by the H. & B. American Machine Co, The present 
equipment is 37,000. spindles. 


RateicH, N. C.—It has been learned here that the 
clothing factory at the State prison here is to be enlarged 
in order to make practically all the clothing needed for 
all the prisoners in the State Highway Commission prison 
camps as well as in the State prison. From $8,000 to 
$10,000 worth of additional machinery, it is estimated, 
will be needed to enable the prison to make clothing for 

more than 7,000 prisoners in both prison systems. 
Bids on the additional machinery needed will be re- 
ceived October 20, according to A. S. Brower and W. Z. 
Betts, directors. At present time the prison is manufac- 
turing shirts and pants. The equipment has not been 
able to make heavier garments. 


Marton, N. C.—Fifty new knitting machines are to be 
installed in the Marion Knitting Mill, according to an 
announcement by W. W. Neal, Sr. _ president of the com- 
pany. 

With orders coming in faster than they can be filled, 
the mill has lagged several months behind with its deliv- 
eries and prospects for the future indicate that the de- 
mand for rayon half hose will continue heavy, he said. 

The installation of the new machines will increase pro- 
duction from about 1,600 dozen pairs of hose a day to 
between 2,000 and 2,500 dozen pairs, and will necessitate 
the employment of quite a few more operatives. 

Business has been improving for some time and the 
first of this week Mr. Neal issued an order for a five per 
cent increase of the wages of every worker in the mill. 
This measure affected the wages of ee 225 
men and women. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—The Byrum Hosiery Mill, closed 
since September 26, when operatives protesting a pay 
reduction in the night knitting department struck, started 
moving to Shelby, N. C. Operations will start there 
this week. 

E. A. Bryan, president and manager, issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Much has been said about the so-called cut at the 
Byrum Hosiery Mill, and as president and manager | 
wish to state the following facts: 

“No. 1. While it is true I lowered the night knitting 
rate 2 cent per dozen | had to put a fixer on, which cost 
. the mill more than $4 extra each night. My knitters, at 
that, can make as much money as their fellow workers in 
High Point and in other large mills elsewhere. 

‘No. 2. Even if it could be constructed on the above 
mentioned operation, which was to get in line with rates 
paid by other manufacturers, I want to call the public 
attention to the fact that I have raised on my looping, 
seaming and hemming totalling $1 per hundred, which 
cost the mill twice as much as ‘the so-called cut. 
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BUNCHLESS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


AUTOMATIC 


CLEANER 


UNITED STATES 
PATENTS 


1930—No. 1,781,142 
1932—No. 1,857,410 
.1932—No. 1,858,118 


FIRTH-SMITH 
Wm, B. Walker COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IN SIZE, 


IN PRICE 


‘ONE ENTIRE FLOOR DEVOTED TO 
SAMPLE ROOMS 4/ the new 


@VERNOR 
GINTON 


HOTEL 
312 ST.aid AVENUE 


TOPPOSITE PENNA. R:; R-} 
B. & ©. BUSES STOP AT DOOR 


NEW YORK**° 


1200 ROOMS EACH 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


reso 


“No. 3. Due notice to my workers that the mill would 
be open September 26, and only sixteen workers reported. 


This was not a sufficient number to operate. The work- 
ers who did not report indicated by their action they no 
longer desired work and automatically removed them- 
selves from my payroll.” 


ARLINGTON, S. 
Apalache schools of the Apalache plant, is rapidly near- 


ing completion. Occupancy will be November 1. S. B. 
Hayes, professor, will be assisted by five teachers. Seat- 


ing capacity of auditorium will be 400. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—The Erlanger interests have 
taken over the financing and management of the Alexan- 
der Mills, near Forest City, according to a statement 
issued by J. M. Gamewell, president and treasurer. By a 
vote of the stockholders at the office of the mills the 
following board of directors was elected: C. C. Blanton, 
Shelby; J. B. Lattimore, Lattimore; E. B. Hamrick, 
Boiling Springs; Milton S. Erlanger, W. T. Jordan and 
Edmund F. Heyn, New York City; Julian Robertson, 
Salisbury, and J. M. Gamewell, Lexington. 

The directors met and elected the following officers: 
J. M. Gamewell, president and treasurer; Julian Robert- 
son, vice-president, and Edmund F. Heyn, secretary. By 
authorization of the board of directors, the president 
appointed Abner Nash as assistant secretary-treasurer. 
He will be located at the mill on full time. S. A. Sum- 
mey, who has been superintendent since the mills started, 
will continue in that capacity. 

The Erlangers, who were originally from Baltimore, are 
well known as owning and manufacturing international 
brands of the famous underwear, B. V. D. They are 
also founders of the Erlanger Cotton Mills Company at 
Lexington, of which J. M. Gamewell is treasurer. They 
are also leaders in cotton finishing, bleaching, merceriz- 
ing and dyeing, their finishing plant being the well known 
North Carolina Finishing Company, Salisbury, of which 
J. M. Gamewell is president and treasurer. 


Discussion on Carding 
(Continued from Page 13) 
He is not trying to get more but is trying to get it in 
regular time. 

Chairman Vick: 
nothing. 

Mr. Tatum: 
skin, isn’t it? 
CHANGING PitcH ON DRAW FRAME GEARS 

Chairman Vick: Is there anything else on this sub- 
ject: If not, let’s go on to the next question. This is a 
question of my own: ‘What benefits are derived from 
changing drawing-frame gears from 8 to 12 pitch?” If 
anybody here has made that change, please tell us about 
it. What advantage is derived from it? 

J. W. Thompson, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford: I 
changed my drawing from 8 to 12 pitch and am getting 
very good results. In fact, my drawing is making better 
work than it ever has made. In the first place, it is 
more accurate; you can depend more on the knock-off 
motions. The reason why I say that is that during the 
time I ran the 8-pitch gear the drawing was running in 
such shape so that I had to set the spoons tilted, tilt it 


He is trying to get something for 


It is a good thing that fellow has a thick 


knock off promptly. 


C.—A magnificent new building, the - 


would get them too tight. 


_ it better than the old. 


October 20, 1932 


over too much to keep them from continually knocking 
off. I had to go over them and readjust these knock-off 
motions and get them level, so all the machines would 
Then I found that the tension on 
the front was uneven; I mean by that one end running 
tight and the other end running slack. All carders have 
that trouble, I know, with drawing. So I began to study 
what to do to get the same tension all the way down on 
each drawing frame. I began to examine my calender 
rolls and found they were badly worn. I took them out 


and had the mechanic turn them down about one-six- 


teenth of an inch. In other words, he made a standard 
roller; every roller was a standard. When I put those 
calender rollers back in, I changed the calender roller 
chain gear to take up the slack. After I did that I had 
uniform tension on all nine of my drawings, all the way 
across. I get much better results; the breaking strength 
is better and the variation in number less. I would say 
I helped the variation in. number and the breaking 
strength 10 to 15 per cent by making this change from 8. 
pitch to 12 pitch. I like it very much. 

I should like to say that I went into a mill some time 
ago where they had the 12-pitch gear and saw they did 
not have the gear in mesh, as they ought to be. You 
have to set the gears in mesh: set them deep, but not too 
deep. If you do not, they will soon roll. It has helped 
us wonderfully; I like it. 


John D. Rose, Assistant Superintendent, Harriet Cot- 
ton Mills, Henderson: We are running 12-pitch gear 
now. It does benefit with the backlash. With the old 
8-pitch gear, especially when worn a little, when you 
started up the calender rolls they were a little bit behind 
the rest of the drawing; you could not change the tension. 
When you change one tooth with the 8-pitch gear you 
get them too tight or too slack, and often you had to 
run them not tight enough because you were afraid you 
We changed to 12-pitch, and 
it has improved it; our frames run more smoothly and 
quickly. 

Mr. Harden: We have found something there that 
helped us maintain our standard size calender roller. We 
found the rollers worn in some instances, causing a slack 
end: but instead of cutting off the entire length of the 
calender roller we simply shrank a collar on the place. 
We took it into the shop, cut off the end, and shrank a 
collar in there. I think he brazed it in. I think that 
makes a better job, and it does not necessitate changing 
the gears. We are very strong on maintaining standards 
and not changing. 

Chairman Vick: I asked this question myself, because 
I wanted some information about it. I understand some 
men have used it and are very much pleased with it—like 
It seems to me the thing to do is 
to make the change, because the work can be damaged 
on the drawing frame. 

W. T. Honeycutt, Overseer Carding, Sterling Cotton 
Mills, Franklinton: I changed over some of my drawing. 
I had some on 12-pitch and finished changing them over 
to that, and I find it gives much better results than 8- 
pitch. 

E. E. Huffman, Overseer Carding, Henderson Cotton 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Henderson: I have twenty-four 
frames with 8-pitch and six with 12-pitch. I like the six 
with the 12-pitch much better. 

Mr. Aiken: I have 46 frames on 12-pitch and 8 with 
8-pitch—that is on calender rollers and compensating 
gear. The steel rollers are on 16-pitch. I like the 12- 
pitch all right. They run perfectly steady. In five and 
a half years I have not had one break. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it 


Akron Belting Co. — 
Aktivin Corp. 
Ame ‘rican Cyanamid & Che mical C orp. — 
American Moistening Co. —_ 
Associated Business. Papers, Inc. 27 
Bahnson Co. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
Barber-Colman. Co. 
Barkley Machine Works 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Brown, D. P. & Co. 


ESI 


Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., Ine. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons oO. 

, 
Callaway Mills, Inc. . 2 
Campbell, John & Co. —_.. 
Célanese Corp. of America — 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratorie S, Inc. 
Charlotte Leather 
Ciba Ine. 

Clark Publishing Co. 
Clinton Corn. Syrup Refining Co. 28 
Corn Products Refining Co. — 


Belting Co. 


Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. — 
Crompton & Knowles Loom W orks — 
Curran & Barry 20 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 16 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
Dillard Paper Co. 16. 
Dixie Mercerizinge Co. 
‘Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. — 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros. 
DuPont de Nemours, BE. I. 
DuPont Rayon Co. 
Durene Association 

Eaton, Paul B. 


& Cr ). 


Eclipse Textile Devices, ‘Ine. 
Hotel Edison 
Emmons Loom Harne SS Co. 
Enka, American 

Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firth-Smith Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Garland Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Genera: 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co 
Gill Leather Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Governor Clinton Hoatel 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Halton’s, Thomas Sons 
Hart Products Corp. ~- 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


indicates that the 
appear in this issue. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


bhi tbe 


advertisement does not 


Page 
H. & B. American Machine Co. — 
Hermas Machine Co. soni 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hunt, Rodney Mac hine Co. 19 
Hyegrolit, Inc. 

Keever Starch Co. eS — 

Engineers, 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
bestos, Inec., The 
Marston, Jno. -€o. — 
Mauney Steel Co. a oe 


Loekwood Greene Ine. 16 


of Ray- 


Merrow Machine Co. 
Morton Machine W. orks oat 


Nationa Oil P roducts a Se — 
National Ring Traveler Co. 21 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. on 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. -- 
Rice Dobhy Chain Co. 2 
Roy, B. S. & Son 
Royle, John & 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Seaboard Ry. 
Sevdel-Woolley Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co reaps 
Smith, L. ‘Bobbin Works 
Solvay Sales 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., 


Inc. 


Terrell Machine Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery 
Textile Hall Corp. . 


—U— 
U: S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. ....._... —— 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co, 
Universal Winding Co. 


Victor Ring Traveler 


Waltham Watch Co. .. _— 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Viscose At Exposition 


The Viscose Company was exten- 
sively represented at the Tenth 
Southern Textile Exposition with a 
comprehensive display of fabrics and 
wearing apparel made of Crown 
Brand Yarns and Seraceta, the com- 
pany’s acetate product. Viscose rep- 
resentatives in attendance at the 
both included H. W. Rose, H. L. 
Dalton, J. J. Chamberlain and D. L. 
Lewis. Decorations of the booth 
were in charge of Miss Frances C. 
Hypes. 

Display material stressed features 
of the Viscose tested-quality control 
plan and showed specific examples of 
how department stores have promot- 
ed tested quality rayon merchandise. 


The following concerns were repre- 
sented by merchandise exhibited at 
the Viscose Company, booth: 

Vogue Negligee Co., lounging 
wear; Berkshire Undergarment Co., 
woven underwear; Community Shirt 


‘Co., men’s woven shirts and pajamas; 


Glowstyle Underwear Co., Inc., chil- 
dren’s knitted underwear; C. G. 
Aschmann & Co., plaid crepe: 
Bloomsburg Silk Mill, Ruffspun 
crepe and cire satin; Chopax Textile 
Co., crepe Dova, Cobo, Dentelle: 
Colonial Mills, Inc., San San crepe: 
Duplan Silk Corp., transparent vel- 
vet, several crepe fabrics and satin: 
Marshall Field & Co., Inc., Beaurita 
crepe; Henry Rosenzweig & Co., Inc., 
crushed satin; Portage Draperies 
Co., marquisette curtain net; Charles 
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Bloom, Inc., moire bedspread and 
bedroom accessories: Bartmann & 
Bixer, Inc., marquisette and voile 
curtain fabric; Palmer Bros., com- 
fortables; Concord Chenille Co., imi- 
tation Persian lamb coat. 


Boger & Crawford To 
Install More Machinery 


Boger & Crawford, which recently 
installed additional spinning machin- 
ery at Lincolnton, N. C., has placed 


an order for a duplicate of that in- 


stallation, which has been in opera- 
tion for only a month, it was stated 
by Robert C. Boger. The company 
is adding quillers and coning machin- 
ery to its mercerizing plant here 
which for some time has been and 
still is operating at capacity. 

Sales of mercerized yarn are run- 
ning very heavy, in hosiery and un- 
derwear numbers, and the plant is 
assured of steady operation on the 
present basis to the end of the year, 
the management says. The company 


reports holding large commitments 


from manufacturers using 30s singles 
plain yarn, white and in pink, for wo- 
men’s underwear for a leading chain 
of stores specializing in 20-cent un- 
dergarments. 


Cartersville Gets 
Red Cross Order 


Cartersville, Ga.—An order for 
10,000 dozen garments of underwear 
has just been received by the Car- 
tersville Cotton Mills from the 
Washington office of the American 
Red Cross, it is learned. 


WANTED POSITION—Experienced dob- 
by. designer, married, age 32, seeks con- 
nection as designer or assistant super- 


intendent. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress Designer, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


FOR SALE—A quantity of number one 
and two Wedge and number two and 
three Key Fire Brick at $385.00 per 
thousand f. o. b. our warehouse. . This 
is a 3200 degree brick priced below cost 
for quick disposal. Tucker-Kirby Co., 
Builders Supplies, Charlotte, N. C. 
Dial 3-2116. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
SS MILL STREET ORANGE, 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
4384 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N, Cc. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMBSTIOC EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 


October 20, 1932 


COTTON. Goops 


> 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were generally 
quiet last week. Buyers of gray goods showed consider- 
able interest in print cloths and carded broadcloths for 
November and December delivery, but found that sup- 
plies for these months and earlier and small. Prices were 
generally unchanged after mills refused a good deal of 
business offered at lower prices. It is believed that the 
mills are now in a sufficiently strong position, as shown — 
in the monthly statistical report to hold prices at current 
levels. The marked reduction in stocks, the strong posi- 
tion in regard to production, sales and unfilled orders, 
should give the mills an opportunity to prevent a decline 
in prices. 

Quick shipments of 39-inch 4-yard 80 squares print 
cloths moved in several moderate orders at 514 cents, 
with November and December offered at 5% cents, 
where they were held against some —* for further 
concessions. 

Carded broadcloths held strong in first hands, with 
spots of 100x60s closely held and quoted firm at 534 
cents, although second hands moved October goods at 
5% cents, which was the first hand market for November 
and forward. The 36'4-inch 80x60s were offered at 43¢ 
cents for October and 434 for October and An cents for 
November and forward, and 80x56s were 4 cent lower. 

Interest in a wide range of fine yarn fancy goods con- 
tinued and there was some fairly good volume involved 
in many orders for cloths of this type. It was reported 
that the number of mills equipped with the proper ma- 
chinery for turning out high quality fancy goods was 
limited and that while this had had little effect on the 
market for some years it was becoming a factor of in- 
creasing importance as buyers sought to book business. 
There was little question but that the bulk of volume 


; orders placed were running to the less ey and thus 


more simple cloth types. 


Gray goods, 38%-in., 3% 
Gray goods, 29-in., 80x80s SMH 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard. 6 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, standard 6 
11% 
Denims __ 10% 
Dress ginghams 10%-13 
614 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


. tert 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There has been a lull in yarn buy- 
ing for a week or longer. Buyers have been cautious 
about placing further business, but mills have been very 
busy making shipments on past orders. Some of the 
spinners of knitting yarns are still so well sold that they 
are not taking any new business for deliveries before No- 
vember. There was little new business in contracts and 
only a fair business in spot and nearby. The price levels 
were generally unchanged during the week.. Spinners 
were not pressing for new business and yarns have not 
lost more than half a cent a pound since the drop in 
cotton prices which followed the crop report. 


Weaving yarns last week began to receive somewhat 
more attention, the plush trade being in the market with 


inquiries, some of which were translated into conservative 
orders. 


Meanwhile specifications for knitting numbers con- 
tinued to pour in, keeping dealers busy filling holes in 
their stocks. The heavier business in underwear yarns 
was explained by the fact the season for manufacturers 
got such a late start that many of them have to find a 
way out of a jam over deliveries which ought to have 
been provided for some weeks earlier. 


The billings of underwear yarn by several houses since 
the beginning of October were not equalled in any cor- 
responding period in two years, it is stated by executives. 
If specifications for the remainder of October equal those 
of the first half of the month, it is believed by the execu- 
tives of these establishments that the dollar volume will 
be greater than that for October, 1931, notwithstanding 
the lower prices. 


‘One house reports shipping 30 per cent more poundage 
last month than in September of last year. 

The demand for combed yarns has continued on a lim- 
ited basis. The majority of the spinners are busy on 
orders placed before the last advance in prices. 


Some price irregularity is noted in yarns, but the quo- 
tations below are considered representative: 


14s 16 $1 
| Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 
20s 18 
Carpet Yarns 
12s 15 T carpets, 8s, 3 
strips, 8s, 3 and 
-ply 
White carpets, 8s, 3 and 
26 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply__. 12% 
Southern Single 10s, 2, and 2-ply__. 13 
12s... - 20s, 2-ply 16 
20s - _ Southern Frame Cones 
<0S --- -19 Ss 
30s ex. 12s 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins l4s 16 
12s 20s 17% 
l4s 15% 22s 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Neydel- Woolley 

Company 

ATLANTA 
Textile 


Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


Visit Washington 
this year 


George Washington 
Bicentennial 


Reduced fares 
Southern Railway System 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Fill? 

Get Your Man! 
Through A 
Classified Ad 
In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that. 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. 
Greenville, 


AKRON 
L. L. Haskins, 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
. AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Sou.- Rep.:American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade 8St., Charlotte, N ‘ 

AMERICAN ENKA. CORP., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Reps.: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, J. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, a 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., hectotie, N, 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga..: 711 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. I. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office: D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 


Rep.: 
Moore, 


42nd SBt., 


York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N: C.; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 8. C. 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 


R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C:, R: E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, R. E. 


Tex:; 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Cc. Stimson, 164 
Oakland Ave., Spartanburg, S. C.; I. L. Brown, 836 
Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.,; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
fice: 31 W. gegen Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.; J 
Spencer, Mg 

BARKLEY ‘MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion, S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales 


Of- 


gr. 
_BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 


York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
ee ‘Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdlg., Greenville, 
5S. C.;: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia 
Mill Su ply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 


Dalias, Tex. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., 259-261 N. Lawrence St., 
So Wy Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
otte, N. C. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
B., Buffalo, N. Y¥. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philidel- 

hia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 

. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson 8t., New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stougch, P. ©. Box 701, 


Charlotte, N. A. Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. A. Mangum Webb, Sec. -Treas. 

LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Reps.: W. H. Fortson 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
Russell A: Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane., 
Charlotte Office 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton St., 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St., Greensboro, N. C.: Greenville, S. C. 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, lowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Luther Knowiles, Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 
Place, New York City, Sou. Office: 
Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
venient point. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; Ss. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, 
Atlanta, Ga 
DILLARD PAPER CO., 


17 Battery 
Corn Products 
Stocks carried at con- 


Mass. 
Box 843, 
P. O. Box 720, 


Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.: 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8S. C.: G. N. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke. Va. 
DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mer. 

D 


BAKE CORPORATION, Norforlk, Va. 


New 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., 


Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice.-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr. 

DU PONT BAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City, Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W.: Shackleford, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales = 611 


Johnston Bldg., 
Dist. Sales Mer.. 
Tenn. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L, 
a Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., 

C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. 
First St.. Charlotte, N. C., 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandrige 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N, B.. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.;: W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M. Covington, 715 
Provident Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


Charlotte, 0.: ¥. -¥. Hubach, 
609 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga. 


Wilming- 
Charlotte, 
Warehouse: 302 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N.Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 


Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Rep. F. Bahan,. P. O. Box 581, Char- 
otte, N. 


MACHINE 3908 Franklin Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., 
Southern Rep.: Wm Walker, 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Ford ‘Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bildg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.:; B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses ‘in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C., 
B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC Schenectady, 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga.,E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. W. L 
Alston, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. 


Okla., F. B. 
Brooke, Mgr.; 


Boston, 
Jalong, 


Coles, Mgr.; 
Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston. 
W. O'Hara, 


B. M yrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Me- 

Nashville, Tenn., J. Bar 

Megr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.: 

mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 

I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops; 

W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 


ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spr 
St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. Kna Com 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. merci 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Re ps.: 

ammer irby, Gastonia, N. C.; 

Plowden, Griffin, Ga. Belton ” 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., IN 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, a8. 
207 E. 7th 8St., Charlotte, N. Cc. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. 8t ring- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad 8t., Richmond, Va. 

HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “‘C’’ and Cle pad 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Re Denn a 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadwa 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, +d rat 
Spartanburg, 5S. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 
bee G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 

e aniel, Textile 
N. Market St., Dallas. Tex. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 

ty 


Rep. ;Oarolina 
iotte, NC. Co., P. O. Box 620, Char 
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HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. — noe 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. rit- 
tain, 820 Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; > worias 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn, : H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, P O Box 1241, 
Greenville, 8. C.; G. F. Davis, 418 WN. 3rd S8t., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 


Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.,1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta, Office. 

HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. 
Southern Reps. : J. Alfred Lechler, 519 "Sieben 


— Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 


Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 5. C., Charlotte. N. C., Burlington, N. 

Sou. Rer.: Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, 5. C.; Lu ke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. ; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, 


LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—<Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia— -Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. H. 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.: Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker, ~ (Special 
Agent): Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina-—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co:.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.: Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.:; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.; J. 4 
Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. . Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Enoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: O . Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 


Charlotte, N. | 
MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville,. Va., E. 


A. Hults, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte; N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R.. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; ea W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., 
delphia, Pa. 
ton, N. ©C.; Don. L. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & Ware- 


Phila- 
Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 


house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. Ww. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, w. gm Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Chariotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Savgs. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 


Rodgers, 910 James Bldg., Chattanooga. Tenn. : J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 
N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga.;: Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Oflce and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, S. C.; Otto Pratt, Gaff- 
ney, S. C.;: H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma-— 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, ‘Tenn. : H. J 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., 
Louis, Mo.; W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C .A, Ornsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
I.;: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing, City, Mo.; H. Bryan, City, 
Okla.; C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo. 


J a 
G 
Bathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. 
ttanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mger.: 2 
Knoxville, Tenn., B. Cox iouisvilio 


 Tenn.; 


C., Walter 
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PERKINS & SON, 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PLATT’S CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. Agents F. L. Hill, Box 407, 
Lexington, N. C. Bag Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
_Ington, N. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, ——e. Ga., Wm. H. 

Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and Gen ag Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., “Charlotte C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: a ‘Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co.,1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk S8t., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


oa -WOOLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W. At- 


INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Independence Bldg., 


lan 
SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
ae. Rep.: M. Bradford Rodgers, Box 752, Atlanta, 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, 


Paterson, 
J. Sou. Rep.: 
N. C. 


N. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, Eo Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
{eal Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE FLYER CO., Charlotte, 

* 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W. 
Atlanta, Ga., Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Mer., Sou. Reps. : ©. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC.; 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston oie” 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 

U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou R 


K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Sank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


8S. RING 159 Aborn S8t., 
Providence, R. I. s.:Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, a a Oo. B. Land, Box 4, 


Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. O.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Fulton Mill wy 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., - 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 


Court, Charlotte, N. C 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., N. C., A. B. Carter, Megr.,; 
520 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., B. FP. Barnes, 
Mer., Sou. Reps. : B. FP. Barnes, Jr., ‘Atlanta nga 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Megrs.; 1317 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps. homas, 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and a. M. Pow el 


Atlanta Office. 
SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
vi Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St., Charlotte, N. 


Mercerized Laces Popular 


Swiss manufacturers working close- 
ly with the leading French dress 
houses are making plans for a good 
spring and summer business in mer- 
cerized cotton laces, according to 
Miss Kathryn Day, fashion adviser 
for the Durene Association of Amer- 
ica. Miss Day was in St. Gall, Swit- 
zerland, early in September where 
she interviewed leaders in the Swiss 
lace and embroidery industries as to 
cotton’s place in the 1933 style pic- 
ture to obtain advance fashion in- 


larly important. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


formation for American lace mills 
working with durene yarns. 

Laces: which simulate woven fab- 
rics in appearance are being devel- 
oped by the Swiss lace manufactur- 
ers at the request of the Paris houses, 
she found. Very fine closely placed 
designs are being used for these nov- 
elties. Queen Anne’s lace and other 
field flowers which adapt themselves 
particularly well to all-over designs 
are being used for new motifs. 


Heavy lotton dress laces and the 
Venise types are also expected to be 
good for the coming season, the 
Swiss trade told Miss Day. Some 
of the newer laces make use of in- 
serts of fine batiste in their patterns. 

While Swiss mills dye their prod- 
ucts in many shades to suit the re- 
quirements of the individual dress 
houses placing the orders, Miss Day 
found that a new greige shade, which 
might best be described as a: pinkish 
gray since it was neither gray, beige 
or taupe, and various new deep beige 
tones were expected to be particu- 
Present orders are 
also calling for many blacks, browns 
and wines as well as whites and 
pale blues, the last two accented 
with silver. 


Small Stocks of Goods Are 
Encouraging 


“The entire industry must have 
noted with great satisfaction the fig- 
ures just made public regarding the 
statistical positions of sales, produc- 
tion, stocks and unfilled orders of 
cotton grey goods. ‘Total stocks on 
hand September 30 were the smallest 
on record and unfilled orders were 
larger than at the same time in the 
boom year of 1929,” the Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commission 
Company states. 

“We feel that the fullest opportu- 
nity should be taken of the situation 
and every effort made to further 
strengthen that position. There is 
much yet to be done toward getting 
the industry on to a profitable basis. 
This was pretty hopeless so long as 
there were such enormous stocks with 
no real backlog of orders. Certainly 
the job should be simpler in view of 
the Association’s figures. If everyone 
concerned gives his best in trying to 
intelligently contribute toward a bet- 
ter merchandising program and in 
keeping production under control, we 
look for further improvement. We 
believe that the strength of the situa- 
tion has levelled some of the hills and 
valleys in demand and supply, and 
buyers generally are contracting for 
cotton goods, for deliveries ahead, 
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with more confidence than has been 
seen in a long time. 

“One of the most serious problems 
confronting the ‘mills today, so we are - 
told by practically all of our friends, 
is the constantly increasing basis for 
good spinnable cotton. A very few 
weeks ago print cloth cotton could be 
bought at about 50 points on and to- 
day 150 to 175 points is wanted. 
This advance, invisible to the cloth 
buyer, is an actual one just the same 
and represents an increase in the cost 
of cotton, as much as if the basis 
were the same and December futures 
were selling at 1 cent per pound high- 
er than they are today. Buyers will 
do well to give proper consideration 
to this fact in their plans. 


Du Pont Adds Workers 


Richmond, Va.—A_ distinct im- 


_provement in the rayon business in 


the past sixty days has resulted in 
an increase of employment at the du 
Pont rayon plant at Ampthill, near 
this city, there being approximately 
1,500 men and women on the pay 
roll there at this time, it was stated 
by Willis Shackleford,. executive in 
charge. 

In order to spread employment 
among aS many persons as possible, 
the rayon unit is working three daily 
shifts of eight hours each, and the 
five-day week is still in effect among 
certain classes of employees. 


The du Pont cellophane plant, also 
at Ampthill, is giving steady employ- 
ment to between 500 and 600 per- 
sons, Mr. Shackleford also announc- 
ed. 


General improvement in the textile 
industry set in sixty days ago, with 
the du Pont rayon plant here, imme- 
diately sharing in the improved tex- 
tile picture. 


The employment of more than 
2,000 persons at Ampthill is hailed 
in business circles as an important 
economic factor here, inasmuch as ° 
Richmond merchants and _ business 
here generally shares largely in the 
distribution of the du Pont payrolls. 


Improvement in Hosiery 
Trade 


Washington. —- Marked improve- 
ment in the hosiery trade in August 
is indicated by preliminary figures 
on production, orders and shipments 
made public by the Census Bureau, 
based on returns from 326 manufac- 
turers operating 384 mills which pro- 
duce approximately 72 per cent of 
the country’s output in 1929. 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


SELMA, N. C. 


MosiLeE Cotton PLANT 


I’ve never had an opportunity of visiting Selma before, 


but I found three good sized mills here. The Selma > 


Plant of the Mobile Cotton Mills is running full capacity 
day and night with our good friend, Geo. F. Brietz, su- 
perintendent, at the bat. Mr. Brietz has been a constant 
subscriber to The Bulletin, and I want to thank him 
and his good overseers for their kindness to me while 
there. The line-up is: Geo. F. Brietz, superintendent; 
S. W. Armitage and J. W. Ellis, office men; C. O. Morris, 
day carder; E. M. Griffin, night carder; J. O. Creach, 
day spinner; Claud Harris, night spinner; B. C. Sewell, 
day weaver; M. G. Spencer, night weaver; L. A. Gore, 
cloth room, and Geo. Morgan, master mechanic. 


Lizzte MILL AND ETHEL MILL OF THE EASTERN Merc. 
Co. 


After a period of several weeks’ short time, these two 
mills are now running full time day and night, with a 
good force of well contented help. Had a very nice chat 
with the genial secretary and treasurer, G. W. Grier, and 
he rushed me over to see Mr. Norcutt, superintendent. 
Told me I would recognize him by his ‘red hair,” so | 
didn’t have any trouble finding him. Mr. Norcutt is 
superintendent of both mills. 

At the Lizzie Mill: W. T. Worrells, day carder; L. G. 
Norcutt (son of superintendent), night carder; J. J. 
Strater, day spinner; Milton Sellers, night spinner; L. J. 
Coley, day winding and reeling; T. V. Price, night wind- 
ing and reeling, and S. B. Edwards, master mechanic. 

At the Ethel Mill: J. T. Wilkins, day carder; Mr. 
Love, night carder; Ed Gaines, day spinner; Leo Wor- 
rells, night spinner; Sam Burham, day winding; Pike 
Bledsoe, night winding, and S. B. Edwards, master me- 
chanic. | 


MT. HOLLY, N. C. 


SupERIOR YARN MILts. 


Monday is counted as a “blue” day, but I don’t think 
so. Early Monday morning I visited this mill and found 
Mr. Kale as jolly as ever. He had me laughing about 
what he told on a cafe owner nearby. Mr. Kale said 
this man promised that he would give him a chicken din- 
ner for every week the mill runs full time, and now Mr. 
Kale claims several are due and it is time for that man 
to pay up. Chicken dinners go good with cool weather. 

The line-up:. A. Q. Kale is general superintendent; 
G. H. Blankenship, superintendent; J. L. Thomas, card- 
er; Ralph Thomas and §$. T. Fisher, second hands; Louis 
Smith, Hollis Huffstickler, second hands spinning; Jess 
Huffstickler, second hand in finishing, and Clyde Beech, 
master mechanic. 

ADRIAN AND MaporA MILLs. 

Mr. Bumgarner, superintendent of these two mills, 
needs no introduction. We found him in good health, 
though we were sorry to hear of the illness of his wife, 


who is undergoing an operation in Charlotte Sanatorium 
this week. We sincerely hope for her a speedy recovery. 

When I came to these beautiful mills just on the out- 
skirts of the city early in the summer, they were not in 


operation then, but pass there now and you'll hear plenty 


noise with every piece of machinery operating full time. 

We found something new in lubrication on one spin- 
ning frame for experimental purposes, installed by Lu- 
brication Devices, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. We saw 
an automatic oiler or “gun’”’ of 350 pounds pressure that 
supplies oil to every spindle and working part without 
cups. This frame in particular runs almost as smooth 
as a sewing machine. 

The overseers at Adrian are: N. P. Bumgarner, su- 
perintendent; M. T. Massay, spinner; E. D. Bumgar- 
ner, night spinner; W. A. Autrey, carder; W. D, War- 
ren, master mechanic. At the Madora, N. P. Bumgarner 
is superintendent; J. M. Ballard, carder; J. Z. Bumgar- 
ner, spinner; Walter Helms, night spinner, and W. D. 
Warren, master mechanic. 

Thank you, Mr. Caldwell (second hand carding at 
Adrian) for your courtesies. | | 


DALLAS, N. C. 


UNITED SPINNERS No. 3. 


We have known Mr. Robt. F. Harris, the superintend- 
ent, for a long time and it seems that the longer we 
know him the better we like him. We found this mill 
running full blast after a period of short time, and Mr. 
Harris is very optimistic about the future. Says orders 


are coming in good now. G. R. Putman, carder; E. S. . 


Ray, spinner, and J. W. Goins, master mechanic. 
Morrowess Cotton MItts. 

We found President F. H. Robinson attired in a pair 
of overalls. Told me he had been up all of the night 
doing some boiler repairing. We think from all appear- 
ances that Mr. Robinson was “all tired out,” ’cause he 
was resting mighty comfortably in a big chair, with his 
dog as “body guard.” Plato Jarrell, carder; B. G. Dog- 
gett, master mechanic; J. R. Taylor, night carder; J. F. 
Wright, spinner; R. I. Avery, twisting and spooling, and 
A. J. Beacham, finishing. 

sorry to learn of the death of Mrs. Wright, wife of 
the overseer spinning. She died June: 29th. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 


SMITHFIELD Mitts, INc. 


I never had the opportunity of visiting in Smithfield 
before but I truly hope I'll be able to go again some day 
and spend more time with the genial Superintendent D. 
M, Williams, and J. T. Hooks, bookkeeper. Mr. Wil- 
liams has only been here five months, but from what I 
heard he is a good one, and has already made a large 
host of friends. He came from Cherryville. 

Night school begins October 11th for all employees 
who care to attend, free of charge. N. C. State College 
will give a complete course in Textile Mathematics... The 
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building where classes are to be held is furnished by the 


mills, which are furnishing lights, water and heat free 
of charge. The Woman’s Club is furnishing books free. 
This truly is a wonderful opportunity of getting knowl- 
edge without cost. Mr. Hooks, who will teach, will be 
assisted by Miss Lucile Lee. 

Mr. Williams, when asked if he had any news, said 
there was nothing, but after “digging” I finally got the 
best news yet—and here it is: 3 

$50.00 In PrizEs GIVEN 

For the best kept yards and premises, prizes totalling 
$50.00 were given. Prize winners were: First prize of 
$12.50 each went to A. J. West and Jake Edwards; sec- 
ond prizes of $7.50 each to G. L. Barber, and Mr. Bass, 
and third prize of $5.00 each to N. L. Hughes and A. D. 
Ratford. One look at the village comprising Smithfield 
Mills will convince the most skeptical that it is one of 
nature’s beauty playgrounds. 

Smithfield Mills are running full time day and night, 
giving employment to approximately 90 to 150 additional 
people. The line-up is as follows: D. M. Williams, su- 
perintendent; J. T.. Hooks, bookkeeper; G. R. Russell, 
carder;. J. H. Clark, apmnet and Harvey Pounds, master 
mechanic. 


SIMPSONVILLE, 


WoopstpE Cotton PLANT 


P. W. Pollard is superintendent here and at the mill at 
Fountain Inn, same company, and is well liked by all 
who know him. It was a real pleasure to meet with him 
and his splendid overseers. 

Herman Abbott is carder; C. D. Huff, spinner; L. A. 
McKay, weaver; D. P. Garrett, overseer cloth room; 
Arthur Garrett, master mechanic. 

I can’t express how glad I was to find L. A. (Larry) 
McKay and family. Had known them for years, but 
had lost.track of them. Mrs. McKay used to be among 
our most active Sunshine members in Mill News days, 
and could always be depended upon for any task. The 
McKays live in a cozy cottage almost smothered in 
lovely flowers and everything neat as a pin. 

The work throughout the mill was in fine order and 
running nicely. “Uncle Hamp” and I got several invita- 
tions to dine or spend the night, but we had to hurry on. 


BISCOE, N. C. 


AILEEN MILts, INc. 


This mill is operating five days each week under re- 
ceivership of D,. D. Bruton, of Troy, N. C. Inside the 
mill I found some real nice kept machinery, and from 
what I saw the work was running. good. 

W. W. Lyle is carder and spinner; M. F. Britt, second 
hand carding; J. M. Blake, second in spinning; A. L. 
Cranford, warping and slashing; H. G. Cranford, night 
weaver; N. W. Freeman, cloth room; Frank Riddle, mas- 
ter mechanic, and C. G. Buie, office manager. 


FOUNTAIN INN, S. C. 


Woopsipe Cotton Miri Co.—FountTAIn INN PLANT. 


We had quite a thrill passing the home of the famous 
Robert Quillian. His monument “To Eve, the First 
Woman,” can be seen from the highway. I wanted so 
much to go in and shake his hand, but thought he might 
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be busy with “Aunt Het” and maybe averse to being 
interrupted. “Uncle Hamp” is crazy about “Aunt Het,” 
but when I get jealous of her, I turn the tables by raving 
about “Poor Pa.” Jokes aside, we greatly admire Rob. 
ert Quillian’s wholesome philosophy. 

The mill is close in town. Two seven-hour shifts are 
run daily. The first shift goes on at 6:00 a. m. and off 
at 1:00 p. m., when the second shift goes’on and stops at 
8:00 p. m. This every day in the week except Sunday.. 

J. L. Harrison is the very pleasant manager; H. B. 
Bennett is carder; W. O. Bouchillon, spinner; E. H. 
Thompson, weaver; R. D. Bellew, master mechanic. 


GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


BorpDEN Co. 


Superintendent C. M. Black told me his mills had not 
been running long at full capacity and doubted my get- 
ting any business; but I did, and I found a mighty fine 
set of'overseers. Mr. Culbreth, overseer spinning, began 
mill work here in these mills as doffer boy, 18 years ago, 
and was in charge of winding and warping for several 
years before being in his present position. 

There is a big pond of water in the rear of the mill 
that is ““guarded”’ by a flock of 27 white ducks. 

The overseers are: H. M. Culbreth, spinner; T. G. 
Orr, carder, and D. M. Vanhoy, master mechanic. 


LAWNDALE, N. C. 


CLEVELAN Mitt & Power Co. 


After a little difficulty, we found this mill nestled 
among the hills about 9 miles from Shelby, N. C. We 
couldn’t do justice on our short visit, but we're going 
back again sometime and. stay longer. 

Found Mr. “Hal” Schenck, Jr., very busy, but he 
graciously took “time off” to find Superintendent C. D. 
Forney, Jr. Mr. Forney is a young man and very effi- 
cient, and ‘his overseers are second to none when good 
work and quality products count. 

This mill operates a mercerizing plant for the products 
of Lily Mill & Power Co., Shelby, N. C. The overseers 
are: C. B. Wallace, carder, assisted by Lee Champion; 
T. QO. Richards, overseer spinning, twisting and packing, 
is assisted by J. A. Blanton, twisting and spooling; Jess 
Blackburn, spinning, and Ambrose Garver, winding and 
packing; Joe Whisnant and Joe Sweezy, dyeing and mer- 
cerizing, and W. T. Ledford and R. H. Boyles, master 
mechanic. 


BROOKFORD, N. C. 


BrookKrorp Mitts Co. 


When I came to Brookford this summer Mr. Howard, 
the superintendent, was head over heels in work and I 
wasn't able to see him; but this time I found him and I 
don’t think I have met a more congenial man, and he 
made my visit a pleasant one. He had every overseer 
out to see me and I was able to obtain a nice list of sub- 
scribers. The line up is: M. A. Bolick, assistant treas- 


-urer; D. L. Howard, superintendent; R. L. Lipscomb, 


cloth room; C. R. Thompson, weaver; J. H. Gaines, spin- 
ner; J. C. Byers, carder, and J. J. Stepp, master me- 
chanic. 

Brookford Mills are running full time with plenty of 
contented help. 
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Wants Good 
Machinery Account 


Reliable sales organization in South 
will consider agency for machinery or 
equipment account which does not 
conflict with present lines. Commission 
basis with moderate drawing account. 
Wide personal acquaintanceship with 
mill officials and operating executives. 
Address M. F. H., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED TO BUY 


One Garnett Machine suitable for 
making Batts to be used in making 
Mattresses. Reply P. O. Box 1128, 
Greenville, S. C. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 


6—Foster No: 80 Cone Winders. 
28. NaSmith Combers, located 
South. 
Kitson Hopper Feeders, 38”. 
18$M—Dixon 1-Piece Saddles. 
100—Section Beams, 24” and 26”. 
15M—4x6 Wood Head Spools. 


HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N,. C. 


PRINTING 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


$33 $444 


Second Hand Wanted 
Want second hand night weaving, good 
fixing experience and first-class man 
with help necessary. Give age, experi- 
ence, references, and reasons for desir- 
ing change in application addressed to 


“Second Hand,”’ 


care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Cotton Consumption Higher 


Washington. — Cotton consumed 
during September was reported by 
the Census Bureau to have totalled 
491,655 bales of lint and 61,308 of 
linters, compared with 402,601 of 
lint and 47,620 of linters in August 
this year and 464,335 and 64,269 in 
September last year. 

Cotton on hand September 30 was 
reported held as follows: 


In consuming establishments, 1,- | 


087,286 bales of lint and 269,404 of 
linters, compared with 1,090,421 and 
282,747 on August 31 this year and 
777,858 and 202,654 on September 
30 last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 7,969,280 bales of lint and 
53,831 of linters, compared with 6,- 
547,563 and 56,276 on August 31 this 
year and 6,298,408 and 38,820 on 
September 30 last year. 

Imports. for September totalled 6,- 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


-on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books | 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


118 West Fourth St. 


Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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955 bales, compared with 7,223 in 
August this year and 5,425 in Sep- 
tember last year. 

Exports for September totalled 


| 733,665 bales of lint and 15,796 of 


linters, compared with 452,154 and 
10,606 in August this year and 558,- 
192 and 4,331 in September last year. 

Cotton spindles active during Sep- 
tember numbered 23,883,948 com- 
pared with 22,022,490 in August this 
year and 25,230,618 in September 
last year. 

Consumption in  cotton-growing 
States for September was 407,961 
bales, compared with 338,170 in Au- 
gust this year and 377 531 in Sep- 
tember last year. 

Cotton on hand September 30 was 
held in cotton growing States as fol- 
lows: 

In consuming establishments, 832,- 
288 bales, compared with 826,312 on 
August 31 this year and on Septem- 
ber 30 last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 7,540,477 bales, compared 
with 6,101,982 on August 31 this 
year and 5,959,381 on — 31 
last year. 

Cotton spindles active in cotton- 
September 
numbered 16,701,442, compared with 
16,227,232 during August this year 
and 16,838,338 during September last 
year. 

The Commerce Department an- 
nounced that in the first two months 
of the current season exports totalled 
1,186,000 bales, as compared with 
769,000 bales for the same two 
months a year ago. 

September exports amounted to 
734,000 bales as compared with Au- 
gust exports of 452,000 bales and ex- 
ports in September, 1931, of 558,000 
bales. The amount was a gain of 
282,000 bales over August and 176,- 
000 bales over September a year ago. 


Staple Length Better 


The staple length of South Caro- 
lina cotton is decidedly better than 
was reported in recent news stories 
from the Division of Agricultural 
Economics of the South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station here, the figures 
given having been in error. 

The staple length of cotton ginned 
in South Carolina averaged 65.6 per 
cent 15-16-inch or longer during the 
week ending September 17 and 75.2 
per cent during the week ending Sep- 
tember 24, instead of 51.5 per cent 
and 53.7 
first given out by the division econ- 
omists. These lower figures were 
averages for the United States as a 
whole. 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


which 
business paper 
helps to save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. e 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 


to salesmen is brief —heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between - 


4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 


the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 
to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
sonalsalesmanship. 
Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
a man must sell. 


Aly 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper ... It stands 
for honest, known, paid 
circulation ; straight-forward 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest .. . These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 


in advance the man behind the ground-glass 


door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc: 
tions and explanations out of the way; to. 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
...@ cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


NEW... ¥ ORK... 
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Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C.- 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


| A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


$1.00 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxtns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. © 
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